

OLD CROW 
MEDICINE SHOW 


EM 




WILCO 


with Lee Ranaldo Band (of Sonic Youth) 

7/29 • Champlain Valley Expo, Essex 


LYLE LOVETT 


& His Acoustic Group 

8/7 • Shelburne Museum, Shelburne 


GOGOL BORDELLO 


with The Devil Makes Three 

8/9 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 


with The Lumineers, Milk Carton kids 

8/10 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 

STRANGEFOLk 

8/11 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 


CITIZEN COPE 

with Dirty Dozen Brass Band 

8/12 • Waterfront Park, Burlington 

GRAND POINT NORTH 

Feat. Grace Potter & The Nocturnals, 

The Avett Bros. + many more! 

9/14 & 15 • Waterfront Park. Burlington 


BEN HARPER 

10/2 • Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


MORRISSEY 

U - with kristeen Young 

| 10/16 ■ Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


’’WEIRD AL” YANKOVIC 

10/20 • Flynn Theatre, Burlington 

HENRY ROLLINS: 
CAPITALISM 

10/26 • Vermont College of Fine Arts. 
Montpelier 
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After 22 Fabulous Years... 

Store 

Closing Sale. 

50% OFF 

most everything!!! 
Everything Must Go! 

30% OFF 

Naot Sandals & Chippewa Work Boots 

Please drop in. 
We’d love 
to see you! 


John’s Shoe Shop North 

FOOTWEAR • CLOTHING • ACCESSORIES 





Visit SprucePeakArts.org 

to learn about member benefits 


Spruce Peak 

PERFORMING 
Arts Center 

122 Hourglass Ur. | Stowe, VI 


Summer/Fall 
2012 Schedule 

Tickets On Sale How! 

New Membership Opportunities Avalbblel 




m. 


PI6 

SMOKED MEAT LIBATIONS 

CREME DE LA CRAFT 

THURSDAY JULY 19 
4 pm to MIDNIGHT 

Founders, Stone, Smuttynose, Allagash. 

A prelude lo the Vermont Brewers Fest 
with some of our favorite visiting breweries. 

7l'23 South Main Street, Waterbary, Vermont 




Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


GMCAMERA.COM • 802-244-0883 

14 Sunset Drive, Waterbury Center, VT 

OffRT 100, across from the Cold Hollow Cider Mill 

•Instant Savings valid July 1. 2012 to July 28. 2012. 


We want your 


©7000 


016.2 Megapixels 
0 6FPS 

Ol080p HD Movies 
O 3'Hi-Res LCD 
OISO up to 25,600 
OEXPEED2 


The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 
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I HUGE SUMMER CLEARANCE 


DOWN JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
PRIMALOFT JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
POLARTEC JACKETS. VESTS & PANTS 
GORE-TEX SOFT SHELL JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
GORE-TEX PRO SHELL JACKETS & PANTS 
SNOWBOARD JACKETS & PANTS 
HATS GLOVES & SNOWSPORT ACCESSORIES 


KL 

MOUNTAIN 

SHOP.COM 


SAVE UP TO 60% ON EVERYTHING 


Get a great deal. 

I \\/C UADDIIV C\/CD AC 


LIVE HAPPILY EVER AFTER. 


Honda 

SUMMER 
•^T'~ CLEARANCE 
EVENT _ 


everybody knows somebody 

wholovesahonda 




IT’S REALLY HEATING UP 

THE NORTH FACE SUMMER SALE 

SAVE UP TO 30% ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 
7/18 - 7/23 - HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 


The 


HONDA 


* Y glikiucM OURTOf) 

WtflK Block Diontond 

2613 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE VT / 877.284.3270 










THE LAST 

2YA0 mi 

COMPILED BY ANDY BROMAGE & TYLER MACHADO 


WEEK IN REVIEW 




Say What? 


“The Holocaust was 
a horrific crime 
against humanity 
and, frankly, I would 
never want to see 
that repeated. Maybe 
the IRS is not quite 
as bad — yet.” 

-Maine Gov. Paul LePage 
to Seven Days reporter 
Paul Heintz 


Looking for tile newsy blog posts? _ 


facing 

facts 

TR00PEI6ATE 

A slate cop 
allegedly defrauded 
the state of S58 ,000 
in overtime pay last 
year. And he could 
still get a pension. 

CAUGHT ON 
CAMERA 

A shoplifting 

himself in to 
police afterhe 

video. Now that's 
proactive. 

SLIME TIME 

Everyone is 
blaming the lake’s 
blue- green algae 

year’s floods. What 
about the big July 


W 

OLYMPIC TRIAL 

like U.S. athletes 
in Chinese-made 
uniforms. If only 

FACING FACTS 
COMPILED BY 
PAULA ROUTLY 



TOPFIVE 

MOST PDPULARlTEMSONSEVENDAYSVT.COM 

I ’Not-So-Free Press’ by Paul Heintz. 

Under orders from Gannett Vermont's 

2. ’Solar Flare-Up: Six in Charlotte Fight 
the Power" by Kathryn Flagg, Charlotte 
homeowners are fighting plans to build a 
field of solar panels near their homes. 

3. Fair Game: ‘Holy Cash. Batman!’ by 

Dark Knight Rises in Vermont — the latest 
manifestation of his cozy relationship with 
Hollywood. 

4 "Share Cropping" By Kathryn Flagg. It used 
to be tough to geta CSA share in Vermont 


S. 'Turkish Delightr by A lice Levitt. 

Reviewing Istanbul Kebab House, the new 
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SEVEN DAYS 

BABIES GALORE. 


feed back 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 



PnmdiiPolsUiii & Puula Routly 
publish kr/coldi tor Puiiln Roully 



WOODSMAN Hick Woods 






Mlchclk 1 Brown, Joes PtcolrlBl 

sales assistant Emily Rose 



S*l«n Aire lAprtiRKtRl Upper VnDpyl’tTRElilNLBlIiHEwriiUl.NJI 



IliclinSnElnwrlAEttiiEdlErivllonariliEpubllElBn 


P.0 BOX T164. BURLINGTON, VT 0S402-11B4 
802.864.5684 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



08019 Da CSpoP5ili!uhui|lliK\ All rmliu t 


BAD SMELL 

Your paper stinks! I don't mean the 
contents but die various inks you use in 
printing the paper. My wife and 1 have 
to air it out, section by section, for a few 
days before we can tolerate its odor. Can 
anything be done about the awful odor of 
the paper? Let's hope so. P.S. This became 
noticeable a few weeks ago. What went 
wrong? 

Aram and Cecile Boyajian 

BURLINGTON 

Publisher's note: Neither Upper Valley 
Press, which prints Seven Days, nor any 
of its vendors have madeany changes 
that would have altered the smell of the 
finished product Upper Valley is using 
the same ink vendors, press lines and 
paper manufacturers that they have been 
using for quite some time. According 
to Sandy Hebb, the customer service 
supen'isor there, no other customers 
have inquired about “odors on papers." 


OFF WITH THEIR HEADS 

Since it seems unlikely that those who 
support mandatory helmet use and those, 
like Sen. Benning [Feedback, "Helmets 
Off,” July 11], who oppose it, will ever 
agree, I suggest a modest compromise: 
We can repeal the helmet law, and put 
in its place legislation that provides that 
anyone injured in a motorcycle nccident 
while not wearing a helmet cannot re- 
ceive any insurance compensation for the 


accident, nor any government-supported 
health services for treatment or rehabili- 
tation required for the injuries, including 
ambulance services. 

This would also be true of any survi- 
vor's benefits in case of a fatality. Thus, 
in a simple piece of legislation, we can 
protect the rights of those who do not 
wish to wear helmets, while protecting 
the rest of the populace from bearing the 
costs of that decision. No doubt there 
will be some cases in which helmets 
will be donned after an accident to avoid 
these consequences, but the fact is that 
those who would burden their fellow 
citizens with the greatest expense will, 
on the whole, be in no shape to reach out 
and grab that hat 

Connie Brown 

MONTPELIER 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 

Your recent article about our downtown 
surveillance equipment in Winooski 
[“Eyes in the Sky,” July 11] was nearly 
the funniest thing I’ve ever read about 
the Winooski Police Department and our 
photogenic Chief Steve McQueen. While 
the chief was posing for his picture in 
front of the computer monitors (note to 
criminals: here they are!) and boasting 
about eliminatingskateboarders from our 
downtown, the DEA was busy busting up 
a huge drug and gambling operation just 


TIM NEWCOMB 



SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 






It fascinates some of us taxpayers 
how you can flagrantly buy hard drugs 
at a local bar while your $2.2 million 
police department - 38 percent of the 
municipal taxes in Winooski, which 
are the highest in Chittenden County 
— manages to not see, hear or care. 
Thanks for the article so we have some 
clarity. They are too busy watching 
videos of skateboarders. 

Jodi Harrington 
WINOOSKI 


RACCOONS R' US 

As a wildlife rehabilitator, and someone 
who has lived with raccoons — and cats 
— all her life, I was truly disappointed 
in the article “Rocky's Revenge” [June 
27]. Instead of realizing an acceptable 
solution for all concerned (including the 
raccoon), the challenges of dealing with 
a "nuisance” animal only resulted in a 
lot of human fear and intolerance, not to 
mention Rocky's unnecessary demise. 

Engaging, curious, wily and intel- 
ligent, raccoons will always be part of 
the natural urban and rural landscape. 
Killing them solves nothing, ns remov- 
ing one animal will only create a void, 
soon to be filled by the next newcomer. 
Hiring “pest” control agencies is inhu- 
mane When trapped, many of these 
animals are left to die of heatstroke, 
dehydration and starvation. 

What homeowners need to do is 
buckle down and do some hard work, 
repairing their buildings properly, 
and cutting tree branches at least six 
feet from structures. Of course, keep- 
ing Fluffy safely indoors and locking 
cat-flap doors at night is paramount. 
Garbage cans can be locked in garages 
and sheds, and lids can be wired closed, 
discouraging access. 

Most importantly, we need to under- 
stand that raccoons have a lot in common 
with us. They are not monsters, but 
merely opportunists trying to survive. 

Janette Slack 
WINNIPEG. MANITOBA CANAOA 


“N" IS FOR “NEIGHBORHOOD" 

It was clear to neighbors throughout the 
permittingprocess that "adaptive re-use" 
was a euphemism, a pretext for block 
busting [“Weinberger’s Condo Project 
Not the Fresh Start Some Neighbors 
Were Expecting” July 4]. But somehow 
in die development process, large de- 
velopers are dealt with solicitous defer- 
ence by the planning bureaucrats, while 
individual homeowners are subjected 

for even the simplest renovation. The 
Hartland Group knew the law well; it 
just doesn’t seem to have understood the 


principle. As for the “N" word — NIMBY: 
When your neighborhood is under attack 
by inappropriate development, what you 
need from other residents of the city is 
not slurs but solidarity. 

Louis Mannie Lionni 
BURLINGTON 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 

Thanks for including southern Vermont 
in your coverage of what’s going on in 
our awesome state [“Taste of Thing: to 
Come,” June 13]! Not only is Putney to 
be the home of the newest community- 
supported restaurant, it’s also the home 
of Sandglass Theatre, which is present- 
ing its international puppet festival this 
September, and is not to be missed! Now, 
if we could only get you to distribute 
Seven Days down here... 

Kim Sullivan 

PUTNEY 


SUICIDE BYTASER? 

[Re “Thetford Taser Death Highlights 
Need for More Mobile Mental-Health 
Crisis Teams.” July 4]: The recent con- 
troversy regarding a suicidal young man 
being lolled by a Taser has me wondering 
if anyone else can see the irony to this? 1 
mean, really, he was suicidal. The police 
shot him. So is this considered assisted 
suicide? 

Bonnie LMachia 

BURLINGTON 


NO LOVE FOR PUPPY MILLS 

In Vermont, how can we even conceive 
of not signing these two pieces of leg- 
islation to protect die rights of animals 
[“Statehouse Leaves Animal Welfare 
Advocates Out in the Cold,” June 27]? 
Puppy mills should be outlawed alto- 
gether, but at the very least need to be 
monitored closely. 

Kay Mitchell 

HINESBURG 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Yourfeedbackmust.. 

. be 250 words or fewer; 

• respond to Seven Days content : 

• Include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 
for accuracy and length. 

Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

• feedback®^ eve ndaysvt com 

• Seven Days P.O. Box 1164. 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 



isStfSPJ 


1186 Willi vton Rd„ So. Burlington NT 05403 

(Jlext to the Alpine Shop! 

802 . 863.0143 


Red Square 

ScoTcHSTRodc/ 


OVER A 
DOZEN CABOT 
CHEDDARS 
STARTING AT 
$3.49/EB! 

• CABOT 
VARIETIES including 

Tomato Basil, Garlic & Herb. 
Pep jack, Muenster, Hot 
Habanero. Colbv Jack, Cheddar 
Bacon, and many more! 

• OlIR DAILY RED 

- World's best selling organic 
wine, and vegan friendly too. 
Reg; $8.99, ONSAI£$6-99 

• 11 imsi) w 

COTTACE 

TANGERINE 

MARMALADE 

(medium cut) and 

BLACKCURRANT 

JAMsi.99! 


Small, individualized, 
creative, fully engaged. 


a-) Burlington College 


WED 7/18 UNION STREET PRESTOATON SOCETY 7PM 
THIS WAY 8PM 
DJCRE8 KJPM/DJMKX11PM 
THU 7/19 DAPHNE l£E MARTIN 8 RAISE THE RENT 7PM 
DJA-DOG 10PM /DJCREB 10PM 
FW 7/20 THE MUM81ES SPM 

ERIN HARPE AND THE DELIA SWHGERS 8PM 
DJMIXX J9PM 
CRAIG MITCHELL 11 PM 

SAT 7/21 SETH YACOVONE 5PM / DJ RAUL 6PM 
ADAM EZRA GROUP 8PM 
DJ 5TAVROS 10PM / 01 A-DOG 11PM 
SUN 7/22 AMIDA BOURBON PROJECT 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
MON 7/23 LEFT EYE JUMP 7PM 

INDUSTRY NIGHT FT. ROBBIE J 10PM 
TUE 7/24 IQ 7PM 

CRAIG MITCHELL UPM 

86 cHirCksf •*59-8909 •retisteJareYfiCAiti 







CIGARETTES 



Dedicated to improving lives. Since 1966. 

Essex 1802 ) 879-7734 x 2 • Williston (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802)658-0001 ot (802) 658-0002 

EDGEVT.COM 
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THE ADIRONDACK ISSUE Once a year. Seven Days looks across Lake Champlain 
Tor not just the sunset but stones. In this issue. Kathryn Flagg vl: 
filled woodsmen's school at Paul Smith's College, and looks at the regions rails 
movement. Ken Picard takes a more relaxed route— down the Hudson Rivero 
Alice Levitt browses a quirky antique store in Lake Placid and chows down at the Uptown in 
tiny Hague. Corln Hlrsch sips the fruit of the vines on the "Adirondack Coast." Kevin J. Kelley 
contemplates the Rockwell Kent collection at SUNY Plattsburgh and surveys he 
has fared since Its air base closed in 1995. Hi, neighbors! 


NEWS 

14 After the Air Guard 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

15 Why Blue Cross May Owe 
Its Former CEO Another 
$575,000, Plus Interest 

BY ANDY BROMAGEE 

16 BTV’s Losses Are 
PBG's Gains 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

18 Rails or Trails? 

New Yorkers Clash 
Over a Train Line 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

ARTS NEWS 

23 Epic Knights: 

Game Review 

BY MICHAEL GARRIS 

24 Chick Lit Gets Religion 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

25 The Former 
Winooski Library Is 
Ready to Be a Home 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 

REVIEWS 

59 Music 

Waves of Adrenaline, OffOn 
a Wild Adventure; Hillside 
Rounders, Hi ll side Rounders 

62 Art 

"Hey Joe: An Homage to 
Joseph Cornell.” 

BigTown Gallery 

68 Movies 

To Rome With Love; 

Ice Age: Continental Drift 


FEATURES 

28 Remembering 
Rockwell Kent 

Art: A unique American 
painter's legacy is on 
view just across the lake 


30 Timber! 

At a school for lit 
boys become woe 


32 Tube Therapy 

Floating down the lazy 
Hudson River 

BY KEN PICARD 

34 Arch Artifacts 

Lake Placid's Antediluvian 
Antiques & Curiosities is 
no ordinary antique store 


Food: Yes, foe Adiroudacks 


40 Uptown Girl 

Food : Chef Lauren Purlins' 
food bridges Lake Champlain 
BY ALICE LEVITT 

54 One Man Band 

Music: Patrick Watson 
talks music, touring and ... 
Patrick Watson 



- FUN STUFF CLASSIFIEDS 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 
BY PAUL HEINTZ 

25 Whiskey Tango 
Foxtrot 

Wliaf s up with 
tile helium shortage? 

27 PoliPsy 

On the uses and 
abuses of emotion 
BY JUDITH LEVINE 


55 Soundbites 

Music news and views 
BY DAN BOLLES 

79 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
42 Calendar 
52 Classes 
54 Music 
62 Art 
68 Movies 


VIDEO - 


Stuck in Vermont: Ken Leslie's Gc 
Dome Cycle. Artist Ken Leslie is painting 
a 360-degree panorama of Montpelier 

i him to the top of the 
lome to watch him work. 


JESSICA RAE GORDON COVER Dl 



Beach bound? 
GET 

BOARDWALK 

READY! 


dear^/lucy. 



REBECC/W1INKOFF | 

JACK ROGERS 1 


38 Church Street | 
ON THE 

MARKETPLACE s 
862.5126 
DEARLUCY.COM 
MON-SAT 10-8 
SUN 11-6 


§ 
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CALL 864-5684 TO ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS. 


For the past 10 years, 
we’ve had an annual 
Garage Sale. Part of it is 
fundraising for a local 
nonprofit: Cheese Traders 
matches customer 
donations up to $3000. 

It’s our opportunity to 
make a meaningful local 
difference. This year, we 
raised more than $7000 
for VSO Symphony Kids, 
all thanks to our 
customers! 

It was also the first time 
we advertised the Garage 
Sale in Seven Days. We 
were thrilled with the 
ad design and placement, 
and Michelle was just 
tremendous! Our Seven 
Days ad helped Cheese 
Traders achieve the 
highest Garage Sale 
customer count to date. 

We love seeing wine and 
cheese enthusiasts come 
in with our Seven Days ads 
in hand, asking about our 
cheese and wine bargains. 
It’s been great! 

We also love Seven 
Days for employment 
opportunities and are 
often overwhelmed with 
the talent, quality and 
quantity of applications 
we receive. 

STEFAN BACH0FEN 

Cheese Traders and Wine Sellers. 

South Burlington 


SEVEN DAYS... it works. 





FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paul heintz = 
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Spending Like a Brock Star 


O ne thing was clear after 
Monday’s campaign finance 
reporting deadline; Sen. randy 
8 rock (R-Franklin) must 

really believe in his campaign to unseat 
Democratic Gov. peter shumun. 

So much so, the dude dropped 
$300,000 of his own loot into his cam- 
paign war chest. 

More significant dian what Brock raised, 
however, is how much he's spent. Since 
Ills first campaign expense last December, 
Brock has burned through $282269. That’s 
$52,673 more dian lie's raised from people 
not named Randy Brock. 

Put another way, Brock has spent 
$205,301 more in six months dian 
Shumlin spent in a year and a half. Then 
again, not everybody’s got the entire 
state-government apparatus pushing his 
message on die taxpayer dime! 

So whal'd Brock buy at the campaign 
store? Two weeks of commercials and 
a crapload of consulting services. Price 
tag? $243,881. 

In May, Brock doled out $25,000 to 
Ohio-based Strategy Group for Media to 
produce a series of television, radio and 
online ads. Later diat month, he paid the 
company $90,000 to put the biographi- 
cal spots on air for two weeks. 

So how’d that work out for Brock? 

"I believe I have gotten results. One of 
the tilings that’s been critical during diis 
campaign is to introduce myself to die 
electorate. Gov. Shumlin has not had to 
do that,” Brock says, adding that internal 
polling conducted before and after die 
media push shows the blitz helped “close 
the gap.” (A Castleton State College poll 
in May had Shumlin ahead 60 to 27.) 

By how much? He wouldn't say. 

In addition to the ad buys. Brock paid 
San Francisco-based consultant bob 
wickers’ firm $48,101. According to an- 
other Brock consultant, darcie johnston, 
Brock paid Wickers a $5000 monthly re- 
tainer - and additional fees for research, 
strategy and polling services. 

Johnston herself took home checks 
totaling $63,022. A mere $48,000 went 
to her $8000-a-month fundraising re- 
tainer, she says. The rest was reimburse- 
ment for expenses she incurred. 

Lastly, Brock paid the Indiana-based 
Prosper Group Corporation $12,808 for 
online services and Washington, D.C.- 
based Complete Campaigns $2750 for 
fundraising software. 

With all that money headed out die 
door and not much coming in, is die 


self-funding Republican being taken for 
a ride? 

“People can suggest what they want," 
Brock says. “I'm getting value from who 
I’m dealing with." 

Meanwhile, Shumlin's expense report 
is so light, it almost makes you believe 
the guy when he says he’s too focused on 
his job to campaign for reelection. Ah, 
nothing says value like incumbency. 

Shummy doled out just $3864 to a 
trio of out-of-state consultants and an- 
other $3000 to Theseus Advisors - the 
Burlington consulting shop founded 
by Vermont Democratic Party chair- 
man jake perkinson and VDP consultant 
selene hofer-shall. Hisonly paid staffer? 
Finance director erika wolffing, who 
took home her first $2114 paycheck this 
month. 

Anyone else helping the gov get 
reelected? Just a handfiil of committed 
volunteers with day jobs on the fifth 
floor of the Pavilion Office Building. 

Shummy the Money 

By just about every metric - aside from 
self-funding - Shumlin dominated 
Brock in die fimdraisinggame. 

Overall, Shumlin took in $679,512 in 
contributions, compared with Brock’s 
$529,596 in contributions and self-loans. 
Shumlin raised $1000 or more from 212 
contributors, while Brock took die same 
from 81. Of those, 125 maxed out with 
$2000 contributions to Shummy; just 39 
maxed out to Brock. 

The upside for Brock: room to grow. 

For a populist Democrat who be- 
moans die influence ofcorporate money 
in politics, Shumlin counts 52 companies 
- more dian half of them from outside 
Vermont — as contributors. Together, 
they gave the gov $77,413. Ohio-based 
Scotts Miracle- Gro Company and a 
Plano, Texas-based Rent-a- Center each 
gave Shummy two grand. 

“Clearly because now he's an incum- 
bent, he does a lot of traveling for the 
[Democratic Governors Association] and 
[National Governors Association], so I 
would say his contacts out of state have 
broadened as a result," Wolffing explains. 

In die renewable-energy realm, 
the governor cleaned up. He took in at 
least $ 12,000 of green from wind, solar, 
biomass and hydro companies — not to 
mention anodier $2000 contribution 
from die Vermont Renewable Energy 
PAC. Old pal DAVID 8Littersdorf gave 


S2000 of his own money — plus another 
$4000 dirough two of his companies. 

Shummy even managed to grab some 
Mickey Mouse money. Former Walt 
Disney Company CEO michael eisner and 
four family members with Beverly Hills 
addresses ponied up a collective $7000 
for the gov. Now that’s just Goofy. 

Eisner wasn't the only out-of-stater 
giving to Shumlin. At least 145 non-Ver- 
monters gave more than $100 to his cam- 
paign. Brock took contributions from 43 
outsiders, the majority of whom hail from 
Florida, where Brock owns a second home 
and held a fundraiser this spring. 

Despite his free-market rhetoric. 
Brock didn't do so hot widi the capi- 
talists. He counts only 14 companies 
as BFFs. Together, they gave him just 
$12,700. Brock also raised $8500 from 
diree health care PACs representing ra- 
diologists, physicians and hospitals. 

Shumlin, on the odier hand, raised 
$60250 from PACs and other advo- 
cacy groups. Most of diat cash came 
from unions. The Service Employees 
International Union — which has no 
members in Vermont but recendy com- 
mitted $ 100,000 to buy ads in support of 
Shumlin's single-payer health care [Jan 

- gave him $12,000. The International 
Association of Fire Fighters forked over 
$6000. The gov also took money from cor- 
porate PACs, including $6000 from Coca- 
Cola and $3000 from Williston-based Pike 
Industries. And he raised $2000 each from 
Montpelier-based lobbying firms Sirotkin 
& Necrason and KSE Partners. KSE's affili- 
ated PAC chipped in anodier $3000. 

Why’s Shummy taking money from 
corporations, lobbyists and PACs? 

“The governor is proud to receive 
support from businesses and labor 
groups alike, in Vermont and outside of 
Vermont,” Wolffing said in a statement. 
Such groups, she says, understand that 
Shummy’s “focused on creating jobs” 
and improving the economy. 

Of course, the gov's gotta save his 
own job first. 

The $300,000 Question 

Brock’s outsized contribution to himself 
could be read a number of ways; com- 
mitment, desperation or just plain doing 
what's necessary. 

“The governor has very high name 
recognition. As a challenger, I did not 

- even though I’ve held statewide 
office," die former state auditor says. 



GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


“As a first-time candidate. Gov. Shumlin 
loaned liimself a significant amount of 
money, and I've done the same." 

Indeed, Shumlin and his family 
donated $309, S2S to Ills 2010 guberna- 
torial campaign — $275,000 of which 
came from his own, deep pockets. 

Bodi men clearly have money to 
bum - if burning is in order - but how 
much? Vermont Press Bureau reporter 
peter hirschfeld wrote in May that 
Brock, a retired executive vice president 
of Fidelity Investments, has a net worth 
of $6 million. Shumlin did not provide 
the Press Bureau with an updated finan- 
cial report, but a 2010 disclosure pegged 
his net worth at $10 million — including 
17 properties. 

So will the 2012 governor’s race turn 
into a self- funded, millionaire matchup? 
Not likely. Wolffing says the 
incumbent has no plans to 
donate to his own campaign, 
while Brock says his capacity 
to give is already stretched. 

“I've done my financial disclosure, 
and I think it should be obvious to 
anyone who looks at it that I have 
limitations, too,” says Brock, who gave 
$50,000 and $35,000 to two campaigns 
for state auditor in 2004 and 2006, re- 
spectively. He added that he hopes his 
own investment will “stimulate” others 
to donate as well 

Would he rule out adding to the 
$90,000 he gave himself in May and the 
$210,000 he gave himself last Thursday? 

“I’m not going to speculate about 
what I may or may not do,” he says. “I'm 
not going to rule it out, but I don’t think 
it's likely. A lot of it depends on what 
Gov. Shumlin does.” 

Then again, back in December, Brock 
told nancy remsen at die Burlington Free 
Press he didn't expect to give anything 
to his own campaign. 

“I believe there are enough people 
who know me and support me and 
ought to be willing to invest in my cam- 
paign,” he said at the time. “I don't even 
want a whiff that I’m trying to buy my 
way to an election.” 

Talk about a whiff-flop. 

Congressmen United 

Sen. berne sanders (I-VT) and Rep. 
peter welch (D-VT) are so fed up with 
the influence of money in politics that 
the two are raising as much money as 
they possibly can to make sure they’re 


still around next term to get money out 
of politics. 

Wait, what?! 

As we reported on Blurt, Seven Days’ 
staff blog Sanders and Which posted some 
pretty healthy second-quarter fundraising 
figures this weekend. The socialist senator 
took in $847,260 in die last three mondis, 
pushing his six-year election-cycle to tal up 
to $&1 million— 92 percent of which came 
from out of state. 

For his part, Welch raised $133,827 
last quarter — 59 percent of which came 
from PACs — leaving him with $1.25 
million in the bank. 

The two incumbents' three 
Republican challengers, meanwhile, 
raised no more than acombined $ 20 , 000 . 

Sen. Patrick leahy, Vermont's diird 
amigo in Washington, is not up for re- 
election this year. But in his 
last race against little-known 
Republican len britton. he 
raised $4.9 million — 31 
percent of which came from 
PACs. As of April, he had $1.9 million 
tucked under the mattress for 2016. 

Asked why they felt the need to raise 
such serious cash against piddling op- 
ponents, spokesmen for Sanders and 
Welch cite the pernicious impact of the 
Supreme Court’s Citizens United deci- 
sion on the political playing field. 

Until Congress reforms the cam- 
paign finance system, Welch spokesman 
scott coriell says, Welch "will continue 
to raise the resources necessary to wage 
a competitive campaign." 

Says Sanders' finance director ben 
eisenberg: “Bemie's not going to be 
caught in a position where he's not pre- 
pared to respond in the possible event 
that a karl rove group could come in and 
spend millions." 

What kind of populist congressman 
itching to raise dough would want to get 
rid of a bogeyman like that? @ 

(Disclosure: Paul Hein tz worked as Peter 
Welch's communications director from 
November 2008 to March 2011.) 


B Listen to Paul Wednesday mornings 
at 7:40 a.m. on WVMT 620 AM. 


| Follow Paul on Twitter: 



I Send Paul an old-fashioned email: 
paul@sevendaysvt.com. 
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After the Air Guard: 
Plattsburgh’s 1995 
Base Closing May Be 
Instructive for Burlington 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

P erhaps the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of basing the 
F-35 at Burlington's airport is a 
negative one. Vermont Adjutant 
General Michael Dubie has warned that 
tile Vermont Air National Guard station 
may dose if the Air Force doesn't select 
Burlington as a new home for the stealth 
fighter jet, taking as many as 400 jobs 

At a recent meeting. Burlington City 
Councilor Vince Dober (R-Ward 7) sug- 
gested that in the event the Air Guard 
facility goes away, the Burlington area 
could suffer as severely as Plattsburgh 
N.Y., did after its Air Force base closed in 
1995. The economic impact on the Lake 
City was so calamitous, Dober suggested, 
that Plattsburgh now "can’t afferd to buy 
rock salt." 

So how bad off is Plattsburgh today, 
17 years after the base’s closure killed off 
1000 dvilianjobs? 

Not too bad at all, according to several 
current and former local officials. 

Although the Plattsburgh area's 
unemployment rate of 9.8 percent is 
more than double Burlington’s, “we’ve 
recovered all the jobs that were lost,” says 
Mayor Donald Kasprzak, It took a while, 
he continues, but private businesses, 
government agendes and housing com- 
plexes now occupy all but a few of the 196 
parcels of land into which the sprawling 
base was divided. 

“In terms of economic redevelopment, 
it’s been pretty impressive for a relatively 
remote part of the country," adds Clyde 
Rabideau, a contractor who was serving 
as Plattsburgh’s mayor at the time of the 
unexpected closure. 

Herb Carpenter, 74, a former 
Plattsburgh police chief and head of the 
first air base redevelopment agency, goes 
even further. “Our failure to retain the 
base was the best thing that happened 
to Plattsburgh in my lifetime," Carpenter 
says, noting that putting tax-exempt 
property into private hands pumped 
“millions and millions of dollars” into 
Plattsburgh town and city coffers. 

Others are not as positive in their 
assessments. Plattsburgh’s population 
plummeted in the late 1990s — largdy as 
a result of the base closure — and still has 
not returned to where it was when the 
base was home to 2000 military person- 
nel, notes David Farnsworth, an engineer 


who worked for the Air Force’s base-con- 
version agency. The dty counted 21,575 
residents in mid-1990; 10 years later, the 
total had slumped to 18,823: and as of 
July 2011, the population stood at 19,949. 

Diversity diminished as well, 
Kasprzak points out. He says fewer black 
and brown faces can be seen in the city 
since the base was shut down. 

"It was a very difficult experience 
for the community,” Farnsworth says in 
reference to die first few years after the 
base shutdown. “Plattsburgh took a real 
economic beating.” 

Rabideau, who now serves as mayor 
of the village of Saranac Lake N.Y, cau- 
tions that he doesn’t mean to suggest 


Plattsburgh benefited from the 
shutdown. “I’m not saying we're 
better off now than then," he says. 
“We’re doing OK, but I wish we still had 

Everybody agrees that recovery was 
slow and painful from what Rabideau de- 
scribes as "a massive body blow.” Political 
infighting compounded die widespread 
anger, despair and denial in the aftermath 
of the base closing, says current mayor 
Kasprzak, who served on the city council 
in the years just prior to the shutdown. 
“Many businesses were devastated,” he 
remembers. "Several of them closed." 

A sense of desperation gripped the 
community in the mid-’90s, leading it to 
try a rather operatic initiative. In 1996, 
the Vermont band Phish leased an air 
base runway for a three-day rock con- 
cert More than 100,000 phans attended 
the "Clifford Ball,” which pumped an 
estimated $25 million into the local 
economy. But it was a one-off affair that 
some locals criticized and strongly op- 
posed repeating. 

Initially, the psychological effects of 
the closure proved as destabilizing to 
Plattsburgh as the economic damage, 
observes Rabideau, whose father and 
ked at the base. '' 


BEST THING THAI 
HAPPENED TO 
PLATTSBURGH 


ir identity as a military tc 


says. 

One Battle After Another 

Plattsburgh remains proud of its military 
history, as evidenced by the lamppost 
banners marking the bicentennial of the 
War of 1812. TheBattleof 


Plattsburgh, fought on Lake Champlain 
in 1814, resulted in die decisive defeat of 
British forces. And a military compound 
that took shape in the city in the follow- 
ing decades figures prominently in the 
story of the Strategic Air Command base 
that was established in 1955. 

Still referred to by local elders as the 
“old base,” the U.S. Oval — as it’s officially 
known — looks like a smaller version of 
Fort Ethan Allen in Colchester. Stately 
brick houses formerly occupied by Air 
Force officers ring an oval-shaped green. 
The old base was integrally associated 
with the "new base” dial was built on 
5000 acres, mosdy outside the city 
limits but still within the larger town of 
Plattsburgh. 

Most residents rejoiced at the Air 
Force’s decision to base B-47 bombers 
and F-111A fighter jets in Plattsburgh, but 
a substantial number opposed the coming 
of advanced military aircraft. Resistance 
centered on the looming shutdown of 
“Champlain College,” which would be 
evicted from the Oval as part of the deal 
with the Air Force. 

The local chamber of commerce 
objected to the loss of some 200 jobs at 
the college, which had been established 
in 1946. But base backers prevailed. 
The school closed in 1953, its students 
were dispersed throughout the State 
University of New York system, and a few 
months later Burlington Business College 
claimed the name that would otherwise 
have died along with the Plattsburgh 

Some of the base’s immediate neigh- 
bors remained unhappy about its op- 
eration throughout its 40-year life span. 
“There was a percentage of people on the 
flight line that had legitimate complaints 



Why Blue Cross May Owe 
Its Former CEO Another 
$575,000, Plus Interest 


illiam Milncs became a 
poster boy for runaway ex- 
ecutive pay when he retired 
as CEO of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield of Vermont in 2008 with a $7.2 
million golden parachute. In the media 
firestorm that followed. Milnes retreated 
to his Florida residence. But he resurfaced 
last year when he sued his former em- 
ployer for an additional $575,000 in sever- 
ance pay he says BCBS still owes him. 

That case has gotten increasingly 
personal since, as the messy details of 
his divorce from Blue Cross have been 
revealed. 

Milnes' response: He is seeking even 
more money. On July 5. he filed a motion 
asking for "prejudgment" interest of 12 
percent on the $575,000. Calculating 
interest back to 2009 - when those 


“incentive bonus" payments came due 
— Milnes says Blue Cross owes him an 
additional $200,000 for the delay. 

Blue Cross has countered that Milnes 
was unable to perform his job duties 
as a result of a stroke in 2007 and has 
sought medical records to prove it - a 
move Milnes' lawyers have described as 
"a fishing expedition” designed to harass 
and embarrass their client. Blue Cross 
also subpoenaed both his wife and his 
financial adviser to testily about Milnes' 
motivations for retirement. 

U.S. District Judge J. Garvan Murtha 
quashed both BCBS requests. 

Milnes spent 10 years at the helm of 
BCBS, during which time he restored 
the nearly bankrupt company to stable 
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Air Guard «pu 

about the noise," Mayor Kasprzak says. 
The fighter planes could be deafeningly 
loud on takeoff, as could the KC-135 
Stratotankers that also flew out of 
Plattsburgh. 

‘Hut the community overall, because of 
our history, accepted the base,” Kasprzak 
adds. And the pleasant chimes of cash 
registers also helped compensate for the 
disruptive roar of jets. Plattsburgh mer- 
chants made money from the base’s pres- 
ence, even though a lot of the transactions 
took place inside its fenced perimeter. 

‘The base was a small city unto itself,” 
says Lee Mitchell, chief financial officer of 
die Plattsburgh Airbase Redevelopment 
Corporation (PARC). It had its own 
hospital, shops, restaurants, golf course, 
bowling alley, gyms and hundreds of 
housing units, she notes. 


REAL ECONOMIC 
BEATING. 

DAVID FARNSWORTH 


The Barracks golf course, with its 
Adirondack lodge-style clubhouse, 
remains in operation today, but almost 
all die other structures have been de- 
molished. The 2.5 miles of runways 
are also still intact A portion of them is 
now used by Plattsburgh International 
Airport, which opened in 2007, and by 
the Department of Homeland Security, 
which carries out surveillance flights. 

A number of businesses also call die 
former base home now, including: Wyedi 
Pharmaceuticals: Pratt & Whitney Engine 
Services; Multina USA, a supplier of com- 
ponents to transportation manufacturers; 
and Bombardier, a maker of rail cars. 
“It developed into a home for Canadian 
transportation and equipment companies 
and dieir suppliers.” Rabideau notes. 


A retirement housing complex is also 
situated on the base, along with a private, 
300-home residential development con- 
verted from old Air Force housing. 

'The biggest coup was bringing in 
Bombardier" a couple of years after the 
base closed, Rabideau says. Although the 
300 jobs created by the company were not 
situated on die former air base, its arrival 
in Plattsburgh lifted local morale consid- 
erably. And Bombardier did subsequendy 
build an $8 million rail-car tesl 
facility on a portion of the base. 

Many people involved in th 
redevelopment hoped to see 
other Bombardier-style “home run,” 
author Marian Calabro recounts in 
her 2008 book Flying High Again, 
which traces die history of the base \ 
and its transformation. But progress 
proved incremental. A long series o 
small successes has taken PARC to tl 
point where it now has only five part-tin 
employees, as compared to the 90 full 
timers who were working for it 15 years 
ago. When the remaining 11 parcels are 
occupied, PARC will go out of business 
entirely, chief financial officer Mitchell 
explains while seated at a desk in a suite 
of unoccupied offices. 

PI att sburgh’s Advice 
Burlington is not Plattsburgh, of course, 
and the Air Guard station isn't nearly 
as vast an operation as Strategic Air 
Command base was at its peak. But there 
are some parallels, and officials across 
the lake say Vermont could draw lessons 
from Plattsburgh's experience. 

Patience will be required if the 
Burlington area does eventually lose the 
hundreds of jobs associated with its Air 
Guard station. Mayor Kasprzak counsels. 
“You don't make up for something like 
that overnight,” he says. 

Former redevelopment chief 
Carpenter adds, “400 is a big number 
of jobs that you never want to lose, but 
Burlington is a very vital city. 1 suspect 
you have the momentum and die gravitas 


Still, Carpenter advises against re- to host them, Mayor Kasprzak adds. H 


:ing the F-35. “Yc 


sacrifices to have something like that 
a community, but the sacrifices 
ably worthwhile,” he says. 

And if Burlington decides it doesn't 
want the F-35s, Plattsburgh will be happy 

BTV’S LOSSES 
ARE PBG S GAINS 

IN J. KELLEY 

P lattsburgh'sairport isemergingas 
a stronger competitor to financially 
troubled Burlington International 
irport(BTV). 

PenAir. an Alaska-based 
arrier. recently started flying 

\ Plattsburgh international 
Airport (PBG| and 
Boston. Round-trip fares 
of SI 50 are avai lable on 
34 -seat propeller planes 
jte that had previously 
by Colgan Air. A PenAir 


i make notes, however, that he's had n 





flights tend to be. bu 
Christopher Kreig bo 

And it's not just PBG thatS beckoning 
Boston- bound Vermonters who would rather 

Megabus. Cape Air recently added a fourth 
daily flight to Boston from Rutland Southern 
Vermont Regional Airport. The additional 
round-trip on Cape Air's nine-seatCesshas will 
be offered in summer only. 

BTV. meanwhile, lacks a direct cr 


flights from Plattsburgh to 


vernations with the Air Force about an 
prob- alternate basing plan in Plattsburgh, and 
says he considers such an option “highly 
unlikely.” © 


The key reason is government 
underwriting. Airlines choose to fly 
out of small airports such as those in 
Plattsburgh and Rutland to hubs such as 
Logan International Airport because they 
get federal subsidies through the Federal 

Service program. PenAir. for example, is being 
paid S2.6 million this year for operatingthe 
PSG-Boston route. The subsidy arrangement 
which also covers most of Cape Air's flights 
between Rutland and Boston, is intended 


BTV. which handles almost five times as 
many departing passengers as Plattsburgh 
and Rutland combined, is too large toqualiiy 
for the subsidy program. 

PBG to offer flights to popular destinations 
unserved by BTV. And Plattsburgh is 
seeking to capitalize on its direct I inks to 
warm-weather getaways by bi lling itself as 
•MontrSalS U.S. airport' itdoes take less time 
for many MontrSal-area residents todriveto 
PBG than to BTV 

percent of the 130.000 passengers who flew 
out of Plattsburgh last year. BTV also depends 
heavily on bookings by Canadians lured to 
U.S. airports by cheaper fares. Airport officials 
estimate that 40 percent of the 640.000 
passengers departing from BTV last year have 

PBG has attracted growing numbers of 


to Florida in November following JetBlue's 
recently announced decision to end Its daily 
run between BTV and Orlando. 

Gene Richards, appointed last week as 


Richards insists. He adds, though, *1 cant quite 
figure out why It makes more sense for some 
airlines to fly to Boston from Plattsburgh 
rather than Burlington' 


passenger traffic drop or barely rise In rece 

Kreig says that more Vermonters are 
starting to fly from Plattsburgh - at least 
judging from the number of Green Mount? 
State I icense plates in the airport's main 
parking lot. Dally rates there recently wem 
from S5 to $7 in order to help finance a 
planned $50 million expansion of PBG's 
terminal.® 
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BCBS « p.is 

financial footing — a success even Blue 
Cross acknowledges in court filings. With 
three years left on his contract, Milnes 
and Blue Cross struck a deal in which 
he would voluntarily retire at the end of 
2008 — at which time he received S6.5 
million under a “supplemental executive 
retirement plan.” 

The parties also signed a severance 
agreement that would pay Milnes an ad- 
ditional $575,000 in long- and short-term 

three years. 

But the company neverpaid that bonus 
money. When Blue Cross asked the state 
to approve a rate increase of 34 percent 
in 2009, the state Department of Banking 
Insurance, Securities and Health Care 
Administration launched an investiga- 
tion of Millies’ multimillion-dollar pay 
package to determine whether it was 
“excessive” under state insurance law. 

In 2010, BISCHA — since renamed 
the Department of Financial Regulation 
— concluded that the nonprofit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield had paid Milnes at 
least S3 million in excess compensation 
between 2001 and 2008. Under state law, 
the agency couldn't order Blue Cross to 
withhold money from Milnes or force 
him to pay any of it back. But it could — 
and did — order the HMO to make it up 
to subscribers by reducing their rates by 
an equal amount. 

Blue Cross is using that precedent 
to argue that it can’t pay Milnes the 
$575,000 in bonus pay because it would 
“clearly'” constitute excessive compensa- 
tion under the state’s 2010 order - sub- 
jecting the company to further sanctions. 
In proceedings before BISCHA in 2009, 
Blue Cross had defended its payments to 
Milnes as “reasonable” and opposed on 
legal grounds any suggestion that it re- 
cover a portion of the money from Milnes. 

But in the fallout that followed Milnes 1 
highly publicized golden parachute, Blue 
Cross privately asked die executive to 
voluntarily refund a portion of his retire- 
ment pay. In a 2009 letter from Blue Cross 
to Milnes’ financial adviser — which is 


now evidence in the court case — Blue 
Cross vice president and chief adminis- 
trative officer Christopher Gannon wrote 
that the company was "disappointed" in 
Milnes' decision not to do so. 

“We hoped Bill would show a greater 
appreciation for the difficult situation in 
which his compensation arrangements 
have placed the company, as well as the 
adequacy of the payments he has already 
received,” Gannon wrote. The payout, he 
noted, “has attracted the attention of our 
state regulator, local politicians and even 
our Congressional delegation. It has also 
generated significant negative publicity 
for BCBSVT in die local press.” 

Does Blue Cross have a legitimate de- 
fense? Milnes’ lawyers say no. Assuming 
that state regulators would find payment 


of die $575,000 bonus compensation "ex- 
cessive” is pure speculation, the lawyers 
argue. And even if the state determined 
it to be so, the solution is not to withhold 
payment but to hold subscribers harm- 
less, as Blue Cross did before by lowering 

Would paying the bonus money 
reopen the state’s investigation of 
Milnes’ compensation? Cliff Peterson, 
die Department of Financial Regulation's 
genera] counsel, says the state would "def- 
initely pay attention” if Blue Cross tried 
to bill that amount back to subscribers. 
But he’s quick to add. “1 can’t prejudge a 
rate filing that may never happen.” 

Insurance companies such as Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield carry reserves for 
just such liabilities, Peterson says, adding. 


“I would expect them to pay this out of 
their reserves, and I would not expect it 
to have any effect on their capital and re- 
serves that would cause any problem for 
us.” Translation: $575,000 is a drop in the 
BCBS bucket. 

Likewise, Department of Financial 
Regulation commissioner Steve Kimbell, a 
former lobbyist for Blue Cross, says he isn’t 
sure whedier paying Milnes die $575,000 
would reopen state regulators' investiga- 
tion. ’1 haven't looked at the order my 
predecessor issued to the company;” he 
says. “This is the first conversation I've had 
about this issue in a year and a half.” 

Milnes filed his lawsuit for die sever- 
ance pay in 2011, but the case was put 
on hold last winter because of anodier 
health problem — the details of which are 
also splashed across the pages of 
the court case. According to his 
attorneys, Milnes was hospital- 
ized in January widi a "serious 
medical condition" dint 
turned out to be bacterial 
endocarditis — an infee- 
in the heart that was 
complicated by a previously 
implanted pacemaker. He 
spent several days in and out 
of a Florida intensive-care 
unit and remained in “poor 
health” through April of this 
year. With his condition now 
“gready improved,” his lawyers say the 
case can finally move ahead. 

Medical fitness — and its relation- 
ship to Milnes' employment contract 
— is at the heart of the Blue Cross argu- 
ment. The company alleges the former 
CEO’s 2007 stroke is what prompted 
the company's early-retirement offer. 
“Significant impairments that impeded 
his performance" motivated BCBS to buy 
out Milnes, including diminished stamina 
and an inability to drive. Blue Cross 
claims "aspects of his personality had 
undergone changes [that interfered] with 
his work relationships.” And that his wife, 
Rebecca, encouraged BCBSVT employ- 
ees and board members to urge Milnes to 
retire “for the sake of his health.” 

But Milnes claims in the lawsuit that 


HE HAD HEALTH ISSUES. 


DAVID POCIUS 


m 


he was prepared to fulfill his employment 
contract and work through 2011 — and 
would have, if not for the early-retirement 
agreement, complete with $575,000 in 
bonus pay. His attorney, David Pocius of 
the Burlington firm Paul Frank + Collins, 
notes that a year after the stroke. Blue 
Cross extended Milnes’ employment 
contract and raised his base salary from 
$475,000 to $525,000. 

“Think about it. If there was such a 
concern — even a little concern — why 
allow his contract to get extended an- 
other year and then on top of it give him 
more money? It defies common sense,” 
Pocius says. “He had health issues. He 
went back to work. He was doing his job. 
He was prepared to finish the term of his 
contract." To Pocius, it’s a simple breach- 
of-con tract claim. 

Why is Milnes seeking prejudgment 
interest? “It happens in every case in 
America," Pocius replies. "Vermont has a 
statute that says prejudgment interest is 
12 percent Mr. Milnes has been out this 
money the entire time and the statute is 
what it is. It certainly is the principle. It’s 
a contract; it’s what he agreed to. But it's 
also the money because it’s money out 
of his pocket that could be used for his 
retirement, for his investments, for his 
health, forx, y and z.” 

Blue Cross’ attorney, R. Jeffrey Behm 
of the Burlington firm Sheehey Furlong & 
Behm, referred questions to the company. 
BCBS spokesman Kevin Goddard, viee 
president of external affairs, declined to 
comment on a pending lawsuit 

On a related note: Blue Cross has 
nearly finished reimbursing subscribers 
through rate reductions for the $3 mil- 
lion in excessive compensation it paid 
to Milnes, according to Peterson of the 
Department of Financial Regulation. It’s 
got about 10 percent left to pay back — or 
roughly $300,000. 

The irony, however, is that die money 
came outof die company reserve account, 
which is funded by insurance premiums 
paid by policyholders. That’s the same 
pool the company would likely draw from 
if it’s forced to write Milnes a check for 
$775,000, and counting. © 
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Rails or Trails? New Yorkers 
Clash Over the Future of an 
Adirondack Train Line 


BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


Wi 


trail advocate Tony 
1 Goodwin looks at the rail- 
road tracks heading west 
from Saranac Lake, he 
imagines a recreational trail teaming with 
cycling tourists in the summer and snow- 
mobiles in the winter. 

Railroad aficionado Jim Ellis looks at 
the old Adirondack line and sees a scenic 
railroad carrying visitors through the 
dense forests of upstate New York. "You 
just would marvel at the wilderness and 
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the Adirondack Recreational 
Trail Advocates (ARTA) that 
wants to rip up 81 miles of tracks from 
Old Forge to Lake Placid and replace it 
with a crushed-stone trail for bikes and 
snowmobiles. He's been lobbying since 
the 1980s to replace the rails with trails. 

Ellis sitsontfaeboardofthe Adirondack 
Railway Preservation Society, a nonprofit 
that has worked for decades to reinstate 
passenger service along the scenic rail 
line. Since 1974, New York State has 
the wetlands and the beautiful ponds and sunk $32 million into renovating several 


lakes and wildlife,” he suggests. 

These two very different visions are 
fueling a heated debate about what to 
do with the mostly defunct railroad line 
that once carried as many as 20 passenger 
s every day into the Adirondacks. 


historic train depots and upgrading i 
sections of track: a roughly 9-mile stretch 
from Saranac Lake to Lake Placid that 
was revived for the 1980 Olympics; and a 
24-mile segment from Utica to Thendara. 

Today, the Adirondack Railway 


Goodwin belongs to a coalition called Preservation Society operates short 


passenger trips between May and October 
on those restored sections. The trips have 
themes such as “Bandit Train,” complete 
with a staged train robbery, and “Family 
Fun Day's” with face painting. 

On other sections of track, though, the 
railroad ties are level with tire earth, 
and parts of the railbed have eroded 
away. A few ties are rotted and 
decayed, making the route all but 
impassable for a train. 

That makes the rail line a perfect 
candidate for conversion to a recreation 
trail, says Goodwin, an enthusiastic 
outdoorsman who runs two trail mainte- 
nance organizations. "We see this really 
as the missing link of Adirondack trails,” 

To date, more than 6000 people have 
signed a petition backing ARTA’s bike- 
trail plan. A commissioned report from 
the Rails-to-Trails Conservancy suggests 
that the salvage value of die rails would 
more than cover the cost of constructing 
the first 34-mile section of trail between 
Lake Placid and Tupper Lake. The report 
estimates the trail could attract as many 
as 244,000 visitors a year, which would 
impact the local economy to the tune of 
$19.8 million. 


But in a fight dial's as much about 
small-town politics and local person- 
alities as resource management, the two 
sides can't agree on much — especially 
cost estimates for refurbishing the entire 
rail line. The North Country Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored a study that found 
restoring passenger service would cost 
S16 million — roughly the same figure the 
state came up with in the 1990s. Goodwin 
scoffs at that number, saying estimates 
from New York transportation officials 
put the cost closer to $43 million. 

Ripping out the tracks is controversial 
in a region that has the railroads to thank 
for its initial development. The expan- 
sion of railroads in the remote region 
started after the Civil War, according 
to Mike Kudish, a professor emeritus 
of forestry at Paul Smith's College who 
has written extensively about railroads 
in the Adirondacks. Kudish says the rail 
line served two important purposes: 
hauling lumber or mined materials from 
the resource-rich region to the cities; 
and transporting vacationers from the 
cities to tourist destinations in the North 
Country. 

At die time, the Adirondacks were 
one of the last unexplored regions of the 
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northeast — dense, wild and difficult to 
traverse. But as new railroads cut paths 
through the mountains, wealthy tourists 
from New York City and other southern 
cities flocked to the region’s great camps 
and new hotels. 

Tile recreation boom was well 
under way when William Seward Webb 

— of Shelburne Farms fame — built 
the Adirondack line in 1892. The 
tracks stretched 118 miles through the 
Adirondacks. Kudish, who owns a mas- 
sive collection of 19th- and 20th-century 
railroad timetables, estimates that rail- 
road travel into the region peaked around 
1912. 

But the rail boom was short lived. By 
the 1920s, the number of trains began 
dropping off. By the 1950s and '60s, most 
passenger service into the region had 
ceased. Sixty-one years after it opened, 
the Saranac Lake depot closed its doors. 

Today the line is wholly owned by 
the state of New York - which has the 
final say over its future. The Adirondack 
Railway Preservation Society' leases the 
rail line for $1 a year to operate its pas- 
senger trains. The group is also paid an 
average $157,000 a year from the state to 
maintain the tracks. 

Ellis says a revived Adirondack line 
could be expanded beyond tourism 
to serve commercial freight, too — a 
cherished hope in Ellis's hometown of 
Tupper Lake, which saw its last factory 
shuttered in 2009. He points to a 30-mile 
section of rail in the eastern Adirondacks 

- known as the Tahawus line - that will 
soon be used to haul out tailings from the 
Tahawus mine works. 

He takes a dim view of the trail sup- 
porters, calling them “environazis” who 
care more about their ideals than the 
economic welfare of local communities. 


“They’re basically some of the same 
environmentalists who moved in here in 
the 1970s.’’ 

And he is skeptical of a recent alliance 
between trail advocates and snowmobil- 
ers, theorizing that “as soon as they rip 
up those rails," environmental activists 
will invoke the “forever wild" clause of 
die state constitution to block snowmo- 
bilers from using the trail. 

For his part, Goodwin describes 
himself as a “rail fan." But he also calls 
himself a realist — someone who can ap- 
preciate when and where a railroad is a 
logical solution. The Tahawus line might 
make economic sense, but he calls the ex- 
isting scenic railroad a failed experiment. 

Even rail buffs like Kudish concede 
the train as it exists today isn’t succeed- 
ing — but that doesn’t mean he wants the 
rails to go. “If the railroad is still there, 
and the tracks are still there, it should be 
used as railroad," he says. Kudish blames 
the current operators for a lack of ambi- 
tion and vision. He dreams of chartered 
trains, a steam engine, educational pro- 
grams and recreation trips that would 

“The people who want to remove the 
tracks don’t see it,” he says, but the rail- 
road has plenty of potential - even if it’s 
untapped. 

In a perfect world, Ellis thinks both 
propositions — rails and trails — could 
exist side by side. His group could have 
its railroad, and ARTA “can still have 
their damn trail alongside it." 

But losing the salvage value of die 
tracks, plus the difficulty of building a 
new path alongside the existing rail bed, 
might make that option cost prohibitive 
for the trail boosters. Goodwin's holding 
on to the dream he’s touted for decades 
— and that doesn’t include a railroad. ® 
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Rockor/Glidor Rocliner Adjustable Headrest Swivel 


• Molded Foam Cushioning for Exceptional Comfort, Support And Durability 

• Healthy & Relaxing Ergonomic Design 2 

• Adjustable Headrest offers Maximum Head & Neck Support § 

• Two Sizes Available in a Wide Range of Fabrics & Leathers 
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SUMMER BIKE SALE! 

All Felt, GT and Schwinn bikes 20% OFF through Sunday. Whethe 
after a road.touring, hybrid or mountain bike, our expert team will fi 
ride that's right for you. Full service repair and quick turnaround! 
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But at least one reader says he \v 
paper would put more money ini 
couvediting instead of a redesigned paper printed oi 
* -Tlit — cu.. »n A tnnodi, Nate Orshan 
to Twiner to l' otit 
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a bulkier feel on slow advertising days 
workweek. Last week's Monday and Tuesday editions 

■ 24 pages, compared to Sunday's 72. -- - 

■he newFree Press replaces the front-pane medlev ' t m hoome that 


Great coverage of the current crisis 
fadng the news industry. The fact that 
Seven Days and VTDigger are locally 
owned and controlled gives them the 


:o survive i 
and other national businesses that drain 
our local economy of cash for CEOs and 
shareholders are going to find it very 
hard to survive. 


I like the new format. And I like being 
able to access it online when I am away 
from home. I thought they did a pretty 
good job of “trying" to prepare people 
for “the change” 


We all should wish the Burlington Free 
Press welL It has for many years served 
as the “glue” of our community, provid- 
ing a common pool of knowledge of 
local and state news, and an overview of 
world news. If it was in the Free Press, 
there’s was a good chance your neigh- 
bors and you knew about it The letters 
to the editor served as a good sampling 
of community sentiment. However, I 
firmly believe that Gannett is in the 
process of destroying this important 
community resource. 


I am insufficiently knowledgeable 
to know whether the online version 
of the BFP will prosper. I hope it does, 
although I think the online competi- 
tion will be brutal. However, I do not 
see how the print version can continue, 
unless Gannett changes course. The 
issue is not the new format, which I 
actually find handy. The paper version 
of die BFP simply lacks sufficient seri- 
ous content. Vermonters are not going 
to pay a rather hefty sum of money for 
this “news light" magazine. 

The BFP wants to push us all online. 
But it is not a very good sales pitch for 
the online version that the print version 
is only marginally worth reading And 
of course those who are not internet- 
savvy, such as many seniors, are simply 
going to be out of luck. 

I feel great sadness for the loss of the 
BFP as we knew it - the content, not 
format — and fear that the result will 
be a less-educated citizenry, at a time 
when we particularly need exactly the 
opposite. 


Your story on the “Not-So Free Press ” 
hit the mark. I grew up reading the Free 
Press. When I lived in the Northeast 
Kingdom for 12 years, I subscribed and 
got it a day late via mail. I have watched 


;r the yi 


and, about 
six months 
ago, I finally 
stopped 
getting 
home deliv- 
ery. I did try sub- 
scribing to the digital version but after 
a week stopped because the interface 
was so bad. We currently subscribe to 
the digital version of the Boston Globe, 
which is easy to use and has great re- 
porting It is sad to see a local newspaper 
become irrelevant I now follow Seven 
Days, VTDigger and local television 
news to stay up on what is happening in 
Vermont 


I say hats off to Gannett’s decision to 
begin charging for online content in its 
dailies around the country. As a journal- 
ism student at Plattsburgh State and an 
associate editor for our weekly paper. 
Cardinal Points, I understand — for the 
most part - die need to make drastic 
changes in an effort to stay afloat in 
this struggling industry. However, I am 


not a big fan of the redesign. It leaves 
much to be desired. I'll admit, when 
I first saw the redesign, 1 was excited 
to see that the Free Press was attempt- 
ing to update its weathered design and 
spice up its content a bit. However, 
when 1 picked up the first copy I was 
disappointed. It just didn't feel like 1 
was reading the Free Press. I suppose I 
will have to just get used to it It's still a 
good paper. 

Stanley Blow III 

SWANTON 


If Seven Days published obituaries 1 
would drop my BFP online account in 
a heartbeat Seven Days does a far supe- 
rior job of reporting all the news than 
the BFP has done in years. 

Ted Lylis 

BRISTOL 




Don’t just ride, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GETAWAY 

AUGUST 11-12 



Bike MS. 


REGISTER OR VOLUNTEER TODAY 

BIKE VERMONT.ORG 
or 800 344 4867 



40-70% Off 

Everything In The Tent 

Saturday & Sunday 
July 21-22nd 

BRING APPROPRIATE VEHICLE 
No refund on "X" rated merchandise -made up 
of buyer's embarrassments, unique one-of-a-kind 


Decor, Housewares and GiftsThat... 
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t HOME 


Tent Hours EARLY OPENING SATURDAY 8A-7P Sun 1 1 A-6P 

Church St, Burlington 863-4644 www.homaportonllne.com Locally Owned and Operated 



Dr. Shanard is the only accredited 
member of the American Academy 
of Cosmetic Dentistry in Vermont 


Anxiety tree appointments with 
oral conscious sedation 

— In office whitening 
Beautiful custom porcelain 


COMPLIMENTARY 
EXAM & X-RAYS 

A value of S229 
0% financing available 
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Lauren X Shanard. D.D.S. 


75 Talcott Road 
Suite 60 • Williston, VT 
contemporarydentalartsvt.com 
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Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


100% 
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CREAM 


ywi ti&e oM. 

YOU’LL LOVE OUR 
ICECREAM 


750 PINE ST. & 63 CHURCH ST. 
BURLINGTON. 

RT 100, WATERBURY CENTER 





C onfused visitors are still coming 
by looking for the library, reports 
jcn Mias. Hopefully not with 
overdue books: The Winooski 
Memorial Library moved some seven 
years ago to the Champlain Mill. But 
habits die hard, and the library had 
served generations of Winooski-ites 
since 1963 in the squat, cinder-block 
building at 19 East Spring Street. What 
exists there now is a completely reno- 
vated, private residence, dolled up 
inside and out and waiting for some- 
one to call it home. 

Mills and her business partner, jake 
jacobson. are behind the transforma- 
tion of the nearly 3000-square-foot 
space. Seven Days first visited, and 
wrote about, the pair last November, 
when the reno wns just beginning 
- as was Mills' blog about the proj- 
ect — and the place still reeked of 
mildew. This Wednesday evening at 
an invitation-only open house, they’ll 
show off contemporary, urban living 
quarters with some state-of-the-art 
perks. Thanks to a listing on MLS and 


a post on Facebook, Jacobson says, the 
place has generated “lots of interest.” 

And for good reason: It's got a 
conversation-worthy legacy and is 
aesthetically unique. Step inside the 
front door, and you’re in a large, open- 
floor-plan kitchen/dining/living area 
featuring a wall of shelving and a high, 
pitched ceiling with track lighting. The 
kitchen counters are quartz, the cabinets 
natural maple, the tiles on die back wall 
translucent gray and brown. The room is 
painted a sophisticated gray. 


AS WELCOMING AS THE 
FRONT ROOM IS. 
WHOEVER BUYS THE 
PEACE MAYWANT TO 
SPEND All THEIR TIME 
IN THE BATHROOM. 


As welcoming as the front room is, 
whoever buys die place may want to 
spend all their time in the bathroom. 
That’s because the two sinks have fau- 
cets illuminated by LEDs that turn blue, 
green or red to indicate the water tem- 
perature; the enormous and handsomely 
died walk-in shower has a thermostatic 
valve with six body jets; and an oval 
soaking tub looks invidng even without 

To save space, Jacobson installed 
sliding doors on this badiroom and two 
nearby bedrooms. 

The lower level - it's too light filled 
to be called a basement — has a capa- 
cious centra] area wired for a home the- 
ater and surrounded by an office space, 
third bedroom, bathroom, laundry and 
mechanical room. It could, Jacobson 
points out, be used for a home business, 
such as a day-care center. 

Widiout having viewed the start- 
to-finish progression of photos on 
Mills' blog, it would be hard to recall 


WINOOSKI LIBRARY 




GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


EPIC KNIGHTS 


Epic Knights, produced by Burlington’s Toonuva 
Games, is a third-person action game available 
free on the Apple App Store. While the game 
boasts an entertaining soundtrack, and some 
interesting facts about the St. Michael's College 
campus, the gameplay becomes a tedious grind 
through a multitude of boring levels. 

Visually, the game looks better on the smaller 
iPhone and iPod screens. The graphics are 
passable, with each level representing the St. 
Mike's campus in a different season of the year. 
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However, when rescaled to fit the iPad screen, the visuals feel stretched. 
Though the IPad version allows users to play on an image the size of an 
iPhone screen, it's too bad the game wasn't fitted for each device: opting for 
the smaller screen feels counterintuitive. 

In terms of gameplay, Epic Knights quickly becomes repetitive. The game 
features "virtual stick* controls, allowing you to move the character with 
your left thumb and attack with your right. But moving around the screen is 
unchallenging with few obstacles to block your path, and each level offers 
only a superficial change of scenery. Its apparent that great care was taken 
in copying the St. Mike's campus into the game, but it doesn't add much to 
the complexity of the action. As soon as you lower your right thumb to the 
attack button, your character begins mindlessly slashing at any enemies or 
at the "air." 

The enemies also provide very little variation, with just a few different 
models to attack. Every so often, attacking activates a special bonus, such as 
a whirlwind attack or extra damage, but these bonuses are not particularly 
satisfying. 

As you play Epic Knights, you earn points, but I was hard pressed to 
continue playing for very long, and the points seem meaningless, aside from 
leaderboards. Every level is currently available at the start, leaving nothing 
to unlock. 

Each round continues until the enemies overcome you, which, on average, 
took three to five minutes. If you do keep playing, the game features online 
leaderboards. seven levels, a quite enjoyable soundtrack four achievements 
and an interesting fact about each section of campus. 

Toonuva project manager Dan Moore says the company created the game 
to serve as an educational and marketing tool for St. Mike's. He has promised 
that future updates will include more content, such as extra character 
models, as well as a recognizable band on the soundtrack 

For now, since Epic Knights is free, there's no reason not to give it a try, 
and, with updates set to release in the next few weeks, the game could see 
significant improvement. However, I find it hard to recommend when more 
exciting games, such as Dungeon Hunter 3. are available free, too. ® 

MICHAEL GARRIS 

EPIC KNIGHTS 

Available free at the App Store for iPhone, iPad and iPod Touch. 
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QUICK LIT: 

Chick Lit 
Gets Religion 

Some readers may be put off by the 
cover and title of the debut novel 
from Williston resident sarah healy, 
Can / Get an Amen? With its image 
of a bobble head, dashboard Jesus 
traveling blithely down a suburban 
street the novel could be a comic 
inspirational tale or a satirical 
takedown of born-again culture — its 
hard to say which. In reality, Can / Get 
a Amen? is neither. But it may be the 
future of chick lit 

In these postrecession days, 
readers seem to have developed 
an aversion to covers adorned with 
Manolos and martinis, but that 
doesn't mean chick lit is dead. Under 
the more mature designation of 
"women's contemporary fiction," it's 
simply branching out into weightier 
matters than mate hunting and 
conspicuous consumption. 

Infertility, for one. Mealy's 31-year- 
old heroine, Ellen Carlisle, is struggling 
with the realization that she has 
"done everything right" — secured the 
perfect mate and the perfect home 
in the perfect neighborhood — only 
to find herself forcibly evicted from 
her dream because she can't give her 
husband the biological children that 
are part of his. Preparing for a divorce 
she didn't choose, she loses her job to 
the recession. 

Ellen's misfortune goes against 
the creed that her wel l-heeled, 
evangelical mother drummed into 
her head at an early age: "We were 
Christians, and that meant that an 
omnipotent and benevolent deity had 



our backs." Although Ellen, like her 
siblings, left the church as an adult, 
she finds herself confronting those 
old convictions when she moves back 
home to lick her wounds and rebuild 
her life. Is prayer the answer, as her 
mother insists? Or is religion merely a 
pernicious hypocrisy, as her firebrand 
sister counters? 

To her credit, Healy doesn't pretend 
these loaded questions have easy 
answers. Ellen's mother, a preacher's 
daughter with secrets in her past, is 
a nuanced, evolving character, not a 
fundamentalist cardboard cutout. The 
spirited sister is compelling too. In 
fact, the novel's weakest link is Ellen 
herself Steeped in ambivalence and 
self-pity, our narrator-protagonist 
comes off as a passive impediment to 
the plot not a force driving it 

In a concession to the standard 


chick-lit model, Healy has given 
her heroine a new love Interest 
too good to be true: a do-gooder 
intellectual named Mark who wears 
hipster glasses and has ‘long, well- 
defined muscles." Inevitably, there 
is just one thing wrong with Mark, 
and Healy slips thereaderthe right 
clues to guess his secret almost 
immediately. Ellen, for her part, needs 
the bulk of th e no vel to suss out 
the reasons for her beau's strange 
behavior. Meanwhile, the frustrated 
reader may have increasing difficulty 
sympathizing with her travails, which 
involve a mean-giri high school rival 
(now flaunting her fertility) and hints 
that Ellen's parents aren't as solvent 
as they pretend. 

Heal/s prose is lively, and by 
far the best parts of the book are 
her wry descriptions of the born- 
again lifestyle. When she reached 
adolescence, Ellen recalls, The tit- 
for-tat God that slammed the pearly 
gates and shooed you away with a 
broom was replaced by more of a 
Match.com type of deity. The Lord 
wants a relationship with you, Ellen!" 
my mother would plead." 

For all the snarkof passages 
like that, the author isn't peddling 
simplistic views of spirituality, 
positive or negative. Healy makes 
up far the novel's more groanworthy 
tendencies with a subdued, poignant 
closing that refuses to give readers 
the standard happily-ever-after. Fans 
of the genre who know what it's like to 
clash with family over faith — far from 
a rare problem in the U.S. — wl II find 
Amen a promising debut. © 

MARGOT HARRISON 

Can l Get an Amen? ty Sarah Healy. New 

American Library. 32S pages SI 5. 


Winooski 
Library «pzz 

the downstairs mural featuring Donald 
Duck and Dr. Seuss characters, or to 
grasp the amount of back-breaking work, 
the frustrations and victories, and die 
sheer number of decisions involved in 
this seven-mondi process. While Mills 
and Jacobson are compatible partners, 
they admit there were days they wanted 
to kill each odier. Anyone who has ever 
renovated a home will understand. 

But Jacobson — a new England cuunary 
iNSTiruTE-trained chef who also works 
part-time with a local caterer — is ready 


to do it again; he’s looking at assuming 
the mortgage on a 1950s ranch house 
in foreclosure. That said, “the only job 
bigger than this one I’d want," he says, 
"is to turn a church into condos.” Selling 
his renovated buildings, Jacobson says, 
helps fund new projects, not to mention 
support his family. He’s settled on an 
official, albeit mysterious, name for his 
reno biz; Room 21. For her part Mills is 
planning to focus on landscaping for a 

But there’s one more issue at 19 East 
Spring Street: the transformer that sits 
in the small front yard. Mills’ original 
idea was to obscure the hulking metal 
box with a trellis and vines. Jacobson 


wanted to enclose it with easily remov- 
able wooden panels. So far, none of their 
plans has passed muster with Green 
Mountain Power. So Mills painted die 
box a discreet gray and flanked it with 
large concrete urns filled with plants. 
Perhaps it will simply remain part of 
the cityscape, along with the adjacent 
permeable-paver parking area, the 
neighboring apartment building and 
die occasional visitor looking for die 
library. © 


B The library's iransfixmation can bevlewed 
at librarydwelkng.Uogspot.com. 
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We just had to ask... 

What’s up with 
the helium 
shortage? 


Y CORIN HIRSCH 


B uoyant, helium-filled balloons 
have long been a given at 
kids' birthday parties, other 
celebratory events and Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day parades. 

But helium balloons may be an 
endangered species. The global supply of 
one of nature's formerly abundant gases 
has been rapidly dwindling, especially 
in recent months, and Vermonters are 
starting to feel the dearth. WTF? 

"I’m just about out of helium, and I 
will not be able to replace it any 
time in the near future," says 
Kathy Spear of Kathy & Co., 
a Burlington florist who 
purchases helium tanks 
at Haun Welding Supply 
in Williston. Though 
balloons are only a small 
part of her business, she 
has already had to turn away 
a bride-to-be and a corporate- 
event planner. ‘The thing with balloons 
is, they take up a lot of space, and they're 
nice and bright, and diey don’t cost 


much, all things considered," Spear says. 

Though events might be less colorful 
without gravity-defying balloons, die 
helium shortage has potentially graver 
effects. “When most people think about 
helium, they diink of party balloons 
and blimps," says Doug Sherman, vice 
president of communications for Airgas, 
die largest retailer of helium in die 
country. “Helium, however, has a more 
critical role in our nation’s health care, in 
scientific research and in industry.” 

The invisible gas, with its extreme 
melting and boiling points, is a vital 
cooling agent used in MRIs. Helium 
also plays a key role in angioplasty 
and cryogenics; helps launch rockets 
into space; cools down thermographic 
cameras (the kind used in search-and- 
rescue operations); and is crucial to 
scientific research and arc welding. 

Yet most helium, which is created via 
the breakdown of radioactiveelements in 
stone, is tucked away deep in the ground 
and captured only as a by-product of 
natural-gas production. The helium that 
isn't captured (or escapes when a balloon 
pops) wafts through the atmosphere 
and is lost in space forever. For decades, 
we've been using the gas at a higher rate 
than die earth can make it. 

Laura Webb, an assistant professor 
of geology at the University of Vermont, 
rails the production of hdium 
very slow process,” one 
thatcan'tkeep up widi 
human demand. 
L “The fact is that 
k it is absolutely 


essential for some industrial and 
scientific processes," she says. "There 
might be hard choices ahead.” 

Local wholesalers are already making 
those choices. Mike Storie is a vice 
president of sales at Haun Welding 
Supply, which has locations throughout 
Vermont and upstate New York. “[The 
shortage] started last August. At first, 
it was supposed to last three, six, nine 
months," he says. “Now it's going on a 
year and a half.” 

Storie says die company's helium 
supply is at abou 1 65 percent of its usual 
levels, so hospitals get first dibs, followed 
by industry and research — welders, labs 
and the like. Understandably, balloons 
fall to the bottom of the list “If there's 
leftover hdium, we try and share,” Storie 

Most of die world's helium comes 
from the dry hills north of Amarillo, 
Texas, an epicenter of natural-gas 
production. In 1925, the U.S. government 
created the Federal Helium Reserve 
there, a series of underground vats and 
tubes inside which it could stockpile 
helium for use in aerospace, defense 
and science. For decades, die feds 
controlled the sale of all helium, and in 
1960 Congress even passed legislation 
to compel private producers to sell thdr 
helium back to the government. 

In 1996, however, the US. decided 
to get out of die helium business. The 
Helium Privatization Act mandated that 
the feds sell off all dieir stores by 2015, 
trusting that private industry would take 
up the slack. It didn’t quite happen that 
way: Widi a glut on the market, prices 
plunged, and helium production 
wasn't a magnet for entrepreneurs. 

“Today, about two thirds of 
the global sources of helium are 
having production issues, either 
the result of planned shutdowns 


due to maintenance or for mechanical 
challenges,” says Sherman. "Combine 
that with an increased global demand 
for helium, and it results in a significant 
shortage." 

The trend was apparent as long as six 
years ago, when organizers of the Macy’s 
ThanksgivingDay Parade first considered 
eschewing giant, helium-filled balloons. 
Airgas, which supplies 22 percent of the 
market, began refusing new accounts 
this past April, and currently restricts its 
sales to existing contracts. Sherman says 
helium will be in “tight supply" until at 
least next year, when more production 
facilities come online. 

So far, medicine and industry seem 
to be above the fray. A spokesperson 
from Fletcher Allen Health Care says the 
hospital has not yet felt the helium pinch. 
Various welders contacted by Seven 
Days reported not having taken much 
notice of die crunch so far. 

Yet, even with increased production, 
the U.S. government says the price of 
helium will rise from S75 per cubic foot 
this year to $84 next year. At iParty in 
Williston — which gets its helium from 
Airgas and hasn’t yet been affected — 
basic balloons still cost $9.95 per dozen. 
That is sure to change. Two years ago, 
Robert Richardson, a Cornell University 
professor, theorized that we have 
underpaid for helium-filled balloons for 
too long - $100 each would be a fairer 
price, he suggested. 

“There’s a finite supply of helium. At 
some point, we'll stop [having] balloons," 
Storie says. jg 

Or perhaps we'll just have to blow m 
them up the old-fashioned way, and hang g 
them upside down. © <a 





= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bv cecil adams 



Dear Cecil, 

My mother is prone to kidney 
stones — no problems in a 
while, but lately she's had 
symptoms that made her 
think perhaps she was cook- 
ing up a new stone or two. 

I noticed she drinks a lot of 
Coca-Cola and wondered if 
this was a causative agent... 
but from what I see online, 
apparently, it's a cure for 
kidney stones. I never heard 
of this before, but there's 
stuff all over the web and 
YouTube about it. What's the 
Straight Dope? 

Jenny, Georgia 

ou’ll never guess. 

For those who 
haven't heard of it, 
kidney flushing has 
indeed been enthusiastically 
embraced all over the internet, 
on die usual holistic/herbal/ 
spiritual sites. The reasoning 
goes: 

• Asparagus is good for the 
kidneys, and a mild diuretic 

• Coca-Cola contains 
phosphoric add, and we’ve 
all heard it can dissolve 

• Therefore, consuming huge 
amounts of asparagus and 
Coca-Cola will dissolve and 
flush those nasty kidney 

The exact instructions vary. 
Some specify Coke or Classic 


Coke; others say Diet Coke, 
Pepsi or even Dr Pepper may 
also be efficacious. In any case, 
the general procedure is to cook 
six to eight ounces of aspara- 
gus, blend it into a smoothie, 
chug it, then drink either a six- 
or twelve-pack of the appropri- 
ate soft drink, followed by lots 
of water. If there are no results 
in one to three days, repeat 
until the stones dissolve or 
pass. Some recommend peeing 
through pantyhose or a coffee 
filter to catch the shards. 

My assistant Una rifled 
through die scientific databases 
and found no studies on kidney 
flushing. Could it work, though? 
Let's give this some thought. 


Most kidney stones are made 
up of calcium oxalate, calcium 
phosphate, or both. Urinary 
tract infections can form stru- 
vite stones (magnesium ammo- 
nium phosphate, if that means 
anything to you). Uric acid 
stones turn up sometimes, and 
rarely one finds stones formed 
from cystine, an amino add. 

Determining what type of 
stones you have is critical to 
treating and preventing them. 
For example, high levels of 
oxalate from some foods can 
lead to calcium stones, struvite 
stones are encouraged by al- 
kaline urine, and acidic urine 
contributes to uric add stones. 
Cystine stones can be reduced 
by alkaline urine. 

You see the problem: A 
treatment that fights one kind 
of stone — namely making the 


urine more addic or alkaline — 
can be the very thing that helps 
another kind of stone form. If 
you start medicating yourself 
with some internet remedy 
without first establishing what 
sort of stones you’ve got, you 
could make things worse. 

That said, changing your 
diet and urine pH can in fact 
help prevent or sometimes re- 
verse kidney stone formation, 
and with this in mind, doctors 
have been investigating ways 
of modifying urine chemistry 
for at least 80 years. Turns out 
some stones can be dissolved 
through diet, but it generally 
takes weeks or months. 

In the 1930s, physicians were 
trying to dissolve kidney stones 
using dubious cocktails of dilute 
aqua regia (nitro-hydrochloric 
acid), ammonium chloride, am- 
monium nitrate, malic acid and 
ash, with minimal success. In 
1939, doctors at Massadiusetts 
General Hospital reported that 
even tenacious calcium stones 
could be dissolved, but only by 
direct application (via catheter) 
of sodium citrate and citric 
acid, and only after nearly three 
weeks of treatment. 

So let’s consider our remedy. 
Asparagus will make urine 
slightly more alkaline. It also 
contains oxalates, which will 
make calcium-based stones 
worse, and purine, which is 
bad for uric acid stones. Coca- 
Cola, on the other, hand will 
make urine more acidic. Given 
the relative proportions of the 
kidney-flush mix, we'd expect 
the resulting mess to make your 


urine slightly more acidic. 

Enough to make a differ- 
ence? Don’t lie silly. I came 
across a 1930s case in which a 
doctor treated a woman suffer- 
ing from carbonate stones with 
the above-mentioned brew of 
dilute aqua regia and whatnot, 
plus an add ash diet, redudng 
her urine pH to 4.5 for several 
months. She passed several 
stones, and X-rays showed that 
what was left was reduced in 
size, but getting the last bits out 
required surgery. Bear in mind 
that nondilute aqua regia is a 
corrosive acid alchemists used 
to dissolve gold. It’s safe to say 
you won’t get die same results 
with Coke. 

Except by coinddence. 
Kidney stones of half a centime- 
ter or less pass spontaneously 
about 70 percent of the time, 
and stones up to one centimeter 
have nearly a 50 percent chance 
of passing without treatment 

Will you do yourself any 
harm? Probably not. It’s not 
like there's some more effec- 
tive treatment you’d have to 
forego to dose yourself with 
Coke. Then again, of the top 20 
Google hits that came up for 
"kidney flush asparagus coke,” 
not one mentioned the impor- 
tance of determining the type 
of stone before treatment, and 
only a couple thought it might 
be helpful to consult a doctor. 
Not to harp on the unreliability 
of the internet, but on serious 
matters, you need to speak to 
someone with a clue. 







: POLI PSY ON THE PUBLIC US 


ID ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUOITH LEVINE = 


Only Human 


T he "I Am Vermont Strong” li- 
cense plate is a clever way to 
get working-class people to pay 
for die Irene cleanup and avoid 
taxing (he rich. But that's not all diat bugs 
me about it. First the slogan starts with “I," 
not “we." It's individualistic. 

Second, it’s macho, as if someone (the 
gov?) thought Vermont was starting to look 
a little sissy, overrun with same-sex couples 
and foodies. In feet the only vehicles I’Ve 
seen with die new plates are big-guy pickup 
trucks. 

It’s also striking that these plates started 
defiling our roadways precisely at the time 
Vermont was enacting two groundbreak- 
ing laws inspired by precisely die opposite 
spirit Act 48. the 2011 law that directs the 
state to set up a universal single-payer 
health care system; and, this session, the 
appropriations law outlining the fiscal 2013 
budget 

That second, less-noticed piece of leg- 
islation discards the old tautology diat the 
purposeof die state's funding plan is to keep 

proclaims a different priority; "The state 
budget should be designed to address the 
needs of the people of Vermont in a way 
that advances human dignity and equity ... 
Spending and revenue policies will seek to 
promote economic well-being among the 
people of Vermont ... and recognize every 
person^ need for health, housing dignified 
work, education, food, social security and a 
healthy environment” The law also holds 
the state accountable for delivering die ser- 
vices it obligates itself to deliver. 

The accomplishment of these two laws 
can be credited to the strong efforts of a 
long roster of activists, including Vermont 
for Single Payer, Voices for Vermont’s 
Children, Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group, organized labor and many 

But what's most remarkable about both 
the health care law and the people-first 
budget is their implicit rejection of some 
allegedly unique Vermont strength. What 
makes diem radical is their acknowledg- 
ment diat Vermonters are human. For this, 
we have die Vermont Workers' Center to 
thank. Its Healthcare Is a Human Right and 
The People's Budget campaigns, and the 
laws they secured, are grounded explicitly 
and unapologetically in the principles of 
human ri gilts. 

This is a first for VermonL It may be a 
first for America. 

The human-rights doctrine upholds 
the idea that the state must ensure every- 
one's survival But that's not all; That right 
to survival derives from an inherent and 
universal human dignity. Citizen or exile. 


Christian or atheist woman or man, saint from the French Revolution? 
or murderer — you get human rights simply Most recendy, conservatives have el- 

bybeing born Homo sapiens. You don't have evated America's failure ti 


arn diem. You can't even buy them. And 


' a positive value. You remember diat 


governments are responsible for realizing GOP candidates' debate in Tampa, Fla., 


them. They’re practically u 

In fact unlike other countries, America 
has never guaranteed its citizens material 
security. The Creator-endowed rights to 
life, liberty and die pursuit of happiness 


■ Wolf Blitzer asked Ron Paul whedier 
society should let an uninsured sick person 
die? Well socialists would expect the gov- 
ernment to pick up the slack for the slacker, 
said Paul scornfully, stopping short of 


i the Declaration of Independence left saying theguy should die (the audience did 
that for him). But he said this: 'That's what 
freedom is all about: takingyour own risks." 

Given this history, American progres- 
sives, including some in Vermont's health 
care reform coalition, have shied away 
from pressing for human rights as a politi- 


After World World n, the U.S, reiterated 
disinclination to protect the economic 
welfare of its people. It ratified the United 
Nations' founding human-rights docu- 


t, die 1948 Universal Declaration of cal strategy. BuL as director James Haslam 


in Rights. But when the 
round to giving the declaration 
force of international law a couple of de- 


would inspire. In the 
a survey of thousands 


cades later, Washington balked. Cold War of Vermonters proved the organization 


ideologies had divided die document's enu- 
merated human rights and freedoms into 
two categories - civil and economic - and. 
accordingly, two legally binding covenants. 

The U.S. was on board with the first, 
protecting civil and political rights. But 
die second went too far. The International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights does not just pledge signatories to 
ensure adequate food, clothing and shelter 
to those who can’t get them on their own; it 
requires states to protect the means to a dig- 
nified life, such as the rights to work under 
decent conditions, including "rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitations of 
working hours and periodic holidays with 
pay.” The covenant also recognizes “the 
right of everyone to the enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of physical and 
mental health" - and enjoins govern- 
ments to create the conditions to 
make diat right rcaL 

Communism! Jimmy 
Carter signed both cov- 
enants, but Congress 
has never ratified the 
International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights. The signa- 
ture barks assent to the agree 
but without ratification, the Is 
the signer that violates it 

Demands for rights both civil and 
economic (including the now-un- 
imagi liable right to welfare) enjoyed 
a brief heyday in the '60s and then 
vanished. In the 1990s, as people all 

ministers, became fluent in human rights, 
most Americans still had not heard of them. 
Human rights? What’s that, something 


rij^it: 95 percent of respondents said they 


ABOUT BOTH THE HEALTH DARE LAW 


THEIR IMPLICIT 
REJECTION OF SOME UNIQUE 



believed healdi care is a human righL 
When legislators were invited in 2009 
to hear constituents relate their health care 
nightmares, many ended up agreeing that 
every human is entided to care when illness 
strikes. When a last-minute amendment 
wasinserted into the health care reformbill 
excluding undocumented migrants from 
access, health care and migrants’ advocates 
pulled out die human righLs principle of 
universality - "Universal = Everyone,” read 
one demonstrator's sign Within days, law- 
makers removed the clause. 

And on May 26, 2011, when Gov. Peter 
Shumlin signed the law, he declared health 
care “a right and not a privilege." The 
budget language also includes all five inter- 
nationally recognized principles of human 
rights: universality, equity, accountability, 
transparency and participation. 

Haslam and his colleagues had realized 
that sufficient support for universal health 
care would not gather until grassroots emo- 
tion was stirred. That started to happen in 
force in 2008, when Healthcare Isa Human 
Right brought Vermonters out to testily 
publicly to the fear, pain and humiliation 
of being denied succor when their bodies 

These witnesses cried - sometimes 
literally - for what Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in Ids 1941 State of the Union 
Address called the “freedom from want.” 
In the context of his Four Freedoms — the 
others being freedoms of expression and 
religion and freedom from fear - FDR 
linked freedom to need, need to rights, and 
rights to security. 

By adopting die framework of human 
rights, Vermont may be leading America 
to make these same connections, says Anja 
Rudiger, a program director at the National 
Economic and Social Ri gilts Initiative in 
New York who works closely with the 
Vermont Workers’ Center. “Human rights 
are not just about survival. They're about 
dignity” she says. “We are elevating needs 
by connecting [them] to rights. We don't 
see it as rights being dragged down to 

Vermonters finally won die rights we 
were bom with by collectively attesting 
that we are not uniquely superhuman, 
not Vermont Strong. Gaining the means 
to maintain our inalienable dignity took 
an unashamed admission diat we arc all 
vulnerable: onlyhumaa ® 



Remembering 
| Rockwell Kent 

t A unique American painter's legacy is on view just across the lake 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


g ■ f you want to become better 
9 I acquainted with the work of one of 
™ ■ America’s most intriguing artists, 

* m look no farther than Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. The State University of New York 
campus is home to a collection of 
ui some 5000 pieces by Rockwell Kent 
| (1882-1971), a ballsy, left-wing activist 

5 as well as a prolific painter, best-selling 
8{ author, dairy farmer, boreal adventurer, 
Thoreau-like mystic and notorious 
philanderer. 

Kent, who lived in Vermont for six 
years, is now being rediscovered in a big 
u, way by scholars and museumgoers. His 
= wide-ranging artistic achievements are 
5 highlighted in simultaneous shows this 
3 summer at the Philadelphia Museum 


of Art; the Portland Museum of Art in 
Maine; and the Bennington Museum in 
Vermont Another Kent exhibit opens in 
Winona, M inn, in January, in a centennial 
celebration of die artist's visit there. 

Ardendy celebrated — and angrily 
cursed — during his long lifetime, Kent 
receded into the shadows of American 
art history in the first decades after 
his death. His communist associations 
rendered Kent a political pariah during 
the Reagan era, while his rejection of 
abstract art made him aesthetically 
unfashionable from the 1950s until 
relatively recendy. 

“It’s true that most people in 
Vermont know nothing about him and 
aren't aware that this place exists,” 


says Cecilia Esposito, director of the 
Plattsburgh State Art Museum, which 
houses the Rockwell Kent Gallery. And 
that makes Kent something of 
an unrequited lover. He 
entered into an intense 
romance with Vermont, 
as the Bennington 
show demonstrates. 

In 

uprootings, Kent moved 
from New York C ity to a hill 
farm in Arlington in 1919. His 
mystical tendency found foil expression 
in the light-drenched mountainscapes 
that Kent painted in and around "Egypt," 
the name he gave to the farmstead where 
he settled with Kathleen, die first of Ids 


three wives, and their five children. But 
Kent's restiess spirit led him away from 
Egypt, and Kathleen, in 1925. 

"Vermont was not die Eden-like 
existence he had envisioned," reads a 
text panel at the Plattsburgh gallery. 
"Though he often cursed city life, he 
began malting longer, more frequent 
trips to New York City.” 

But Vermont continued to occupy 
a corner of Kent's soul. The tombstone 
on Ids grave in Au Sable Forks, N.Y., not 
far from Lake Champlain, is made from 
Vermont granite. 

Kent had moved to that Adirondack 
village in 1927. But the farm he bought 
there and renamed Asgaard - die 
home of die gods in Norse 
mythology — wasn’t so 
much a homestead as it 
resting place from 
his frequent travels. He 
lived at various times in 
Newfoundland, Alaska, 
Argentina, Ireland and 
Greenland. 

So it was harsh punishment indeed 
when the U.S. State Department revoked 
Kent's passport in 1950. The following 
year, a New York court ordered die 
dissolution of the International Workers 
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Order, a sort of socialist 
agency of which Kent had been 
president Both blows were struck as 
part of the andcommunist crusade led 
by dien senator Joseph McCarthy. 


18th-century printmaker. SomeofKent's 
own anti-elitist pen-and-ink drawings 
are signed “Hogarth Jr." 

He also owes a lot to the English 
mystic poet and painter William Blake. 


Kent was not one to cower as the The debt is most evident in Kent's 
witch hunters brandished their torches pastel- colored depictions of soaring 


IS NOW BEING 
REDISCOVERED 
IN A BIG WAY 


igels and swirling earthly souls. Like 
exploring 

the Plattsburgh gallery on one of this 
summer's 90-degree 
days is likely to 
respond with a rueful 
smile to the lithograph 
in Kent’s “End of the 
World” series entitled 
“Solar Flare.” It shows 
writhing bodies and 
bleached skeletons 
scorched by the rays 
of a merciless sun. 

But, as his three 
sojourns in Greenland 
suggest, Kent was 
more a penguin than 
a snowbird; he was 
attracted to lands of 
chilled stillness. His 
oil paintings often 
take vast, rugged and 
unpeopled spaces as 
dieir subjects — most 
dramatically, perhaps. 


and pitchforks. Many of those hauled 

before McCarthy’s committee sought Blake, Kent sometimes 
to ward off accusations of treason by a prophet of wrath. Anyt 
invoking dieir constitutional right 
remain silent. But 
when Kent was called 
to testify, he began by 
reading a statement 
charging McCarthy 
with treason. 1 

“Ml not hear a 
lecture from you, Mr. 

Kent," die Republican 
senator sputtered. 

“You certainly 
won't," the activist 
artist replied. “I get 
paid for my lectures." 

Several samples 
of Kent's political 
drawings and prints 
are displayed in the 
Plattsburgh gallery 

the Bennington show. 

Aldiough all are well 
executed, some do 
verge on mawkish propaganda. For the icebergs and glaciers he renders in 
example, a poster he made in 1936 in bluishlight.Kentalsomadeamemorable 
support of a Vermont marble workers’ series of 280 woodcut illustrations for 
strike shows a ragged but defiant mother 

clutching a blanketed baby as three white whale pursued act 
children shelter beside her. Furnishings oceans, 
of the home from which they’ve been 
evicted are stacked in the snow behind 
them. 

Like such imagery, Kent’s long love obligations to his wives and children 
affair with die Soviet Union can be exceeded the sums he made from 
viewed as courageous or pigheaded, gallery sales of his work, forcing Kent 
He traveled to Moscow to receive the to hire himself out to companies such 
Lenin Peace Prize in 1967 — many years as General Electric. But his rebel spirit 
after most American leftists had ceased remained unbroken, 
sympathizing with the aggressively 
tyrannical USSR. 

But, regardless of their personal 
politics, visitorsto the Plattsburgh gallery 
or the Bennington Museum will most 
likely come away with an appreciation 
of Kent as a versatile visual artist. Bom 
the same year as George Bellows and 
Edward Hopper, Kent studied alongside 
them at the New York School of Art 
under the tutelage of Robert Henri, a 
gifted portraitist and acute observer of 
life in immigrant slums. Kent was also 
influenced by European social satirists 
- most direcdy by William Hogarth, the 


Despite having a high degree of 
aesthetic integrity, Kent did not always 
make art for its own sake. Financial 


panel in the Plattsburgh 
gallery quotes Kent complaining: "I 
support myself by turning my hand to 
the production of almost every low- 
down job that commerce, the great 
prostituting patron of the arts, demands. 
How I hate all that!" © 


B Light in 
Bennington Musei 


s Egypt': S 


through October 30. 
*47-1571. benningtonmuseum.org 
.plattsburgh.edu/museum/rkentl.htm 
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We've hoarded some great local biers to 
help celebrate BrewFest this weekend. 
They're exclusive to us and supplies are 
limited. Join us, won't you? 



Check out our NEW SUMMER BEERS ond SUMMER FOOD SPECIALS! 
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B rett McLeod hefts a 5-pound 
axe over his shoulder and then 
launches into motion - the 
picture of speed, accuracy and 
power as he attacks a 3-foot log braced 
vertically in front of him. Wood chips 
splinter off as he lands powerful, precise 
blows in the trunk. And just like that, in 
a matter of seconds, the top half of the 
timber soars free from the stand. 

McLeod makes it look almost effortless. 
He has a habit of doing that, but his 
students — acolytes in the timber sports 
McLeod so deftly executes — know better 
by now. They’ve flocked to the Adirondack 
Woodsmen's School at Paul Smith's 
College, which McLeod directs, from as 
far as Florida to learn the ancient art of the 
lumberjack. 

The summer program, made up of three 

boot camp meets spring training; Over 
the course of their time at Paul Smith’s, 
in Brighton, N.Y.. the Hedgling woodsmen 
will study everything from chain-saw 


the "bone shed” — a pile of scrap wood 
that will become firewood for the local 
community come winter. Then it’s their 

"There’s nothing easy about this," warns 
McLeod, as he hands the first student a 
dented, well-worn axe. Competition-grade 
axes can cost upward of $500, and the 
students haven't yet earned the right to 
wield such costly equipment. Instead, they 
strap into tin-man steel booties that cover 
their feet and shins, and then wield the 
practice axe awkwardly. 

McLeod stands nearby, coaching the 
students into position and drilling them 
through eachoftheblows - manyofwhich 
are ungainly at the onset. 'This is as much 
mental as it is physical." says McLeod, who 
urges the students to slow down, focus 
on their form and land each axe blow 
as accurately as they can. The standing 
block chop is notoriously difficult, and 
only a few members of the Paul Smith's 
collegiate woodsman team will be coached 
to compete with this skill. Honing it will 


Timber! 

At a school for lumberjacks, boys become woodsmen 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


safety to Adirondack logging history. 
They'll build a dugout canoe and learn to 
throw an axe. Students who stay on for 
each progressively more difficult session 
will advance to springboard chopping 
chain-saw carving and hunter safety. 

If felling a tree by hand seems quaint 
in the age of chain saws and skidders. 
think again: Sponsored timber-sports 
competitions, broadcast on ESPN, have been 
gaining an increasingly devoted following 
“The irony is that, if it weren't for a televised 
sport these skills” - many centuries old - 
“would be lost,” McLeod says. 

But it's more than just the machismo 
of hefting an axe that's drawn these young 
men to Paul Smith’s this summer. They 
long to work in the woods, to use their 
hands and. at some level, to reconnect 
to an older, simpler way of being in the 
wilderness. 

For the moment, though, the students 
are more focused on the “standing block 
chop” the exercise McLeod has just 
demonstrated. It mimics the way 19th- 
century lumberjacks felled trees with 
long heavy axes. Competitors race to chop 
through a vertical pole that's generally 
12-to-14-inches wide — a feat achieved in 
just more than 12 seconds by the current 
professional world-record holder. 

After die exercise, a few of the fledgli ng 
lumberjacks cart the decimated log off to 


take hours of practice and many thousands 
of logs. The students are out of breath after 
heaving the axe again and again. 

McLeod is blond and stocky, but he's 
the first to admit that heS no strongman. 
That isn’t make or break in timber sports, 
as it turns out; McLeod has sometimes 
competed against guys “with arms the size 
ofmv waist" and won. It’s proof that agility, 
speed and precision — and other skills that 
are as much mental as physical - go a long 
way in this field. 

Tlie uni form at the Woodsmen's School 
is brown Carhartts and steel-toed work 
boots, and everyone wears the same Paul 
Smith's-issued T-shirt emblazoned with 
twin axes and the name of the chain-saw 
manufacturer STIHL, which sponsors the 
summer program. 

It's a STIHL chain saw that lanky 
Joe Orefice, a young assistant professor 
of forestry at Paul Smith's, wields this 
morning in the log-cabin headquarters 
of the college’s forestry club. The room 
is ringed with trophies snagged by the 
school's collegiate woodsman team. 
Orefice stands in front of a massive stone 
fireplace, under a fleet of wooden canoes 
resting in the rafters, and rattles through 
some of the major safety considerations of 
wieldingthe chain saw. He clicks the chain 
brake on and off 

“Its not that hard to i 


ie, OK?” he tells 



THAT DOESN'T EARN A POINT. 
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a 

I 
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the students, then admits that when he 
first started using a chain saw, he thought 
himself "a little too cool" to use the safety 
brake. Not anymore. The students are 
attentive and ask thoughtful questions 
about safety and the physics of the chain 
saw. Later, halfway across the logging yard 
from McLeod’s station, these students rev 
up their STIHLs and get to work under 
Orefice's watchful eye. 

The forestry cabin is home to the 
Woodsmen’s School this month and to 
the Paul Smith’s woodsman team during 
the academic year. "It’s super-competitive 
here," says McLeod, who competed on 
the team when he was a student. “It's 
what hockey is to Cornell or football is to 
Nebraska.” He went pro after graduating 
but returned to Paul Smith's to coach the 
budding lumberjacks. 

As many as 100 students might turn 
out in the fall for the team - that’s 10 
percent of the student body at the isolated 
Adirondack campus. Forty will make 
the cut for the 65-year-old team, which 
competes in collegiate timber sports with 
schools throughout the northeastern 
US. and eastern Canada. Paul Smiths 
consistently ranks in the top three in its 
division, jockeying for the No. 1 spot against 
two other lumberjack powerhouses: the 
State University of New York College of 
Environmental Science and Forestry and 
Finger Lakes Community College. 

McLeod points out that most American 
students don't have early exposure to t imber 
sports in the way they might to, say. playing 


in a baseball league. ‘The Australians and 
New Zealanders grow up doing this," says 
McLeod, who found himself facing these 
seasoned competitors during his own turn 
on die pro league. McLeod didn’t try his 
hand at the sport until he was a freshman 
in college — and that's die case for almost 
all of the Paul Smith’s team. 

Practically speaking, then, the summer 
Woodsmen’s School is more than just fun 
and games: It’s a summer training camp, 
and many participants hope this exposure 
to die sport will give them an axe up during 
tryouts for the collegiate team in the fall. 
Though this week only men have enrolled, 
the program — like Paul Smith’s collegiate 

Most of the students - 13 of the 16 
attending the Woodsmen's School during 
our visit - are incoming freshmen at Paul 
Smith's. But a few odd men out landed at 
die school purely for fun. One is an Army' 
Airborne Ranger who is spending his week 
of summer vacation chopping wood and 
tossing pulp. Another is Brian Katz, 28, a 
high school biology teacher from central 


New Jersey who came north to Paul Smith’s 
specifically to learn pole climbing - in which 
a lumberjack in spiked boots and a harness 
shimmies as quickly as possible to the top of 
a 40-foot pole. Katz saw the event at a county 
fair in New Jersey, caught the bug and began 
calling lumberjacks all over the country to 
find someone who could teach him the sport. 
That was easier said than done. 

Finally he found Paul Smith’s. “There's 
really no other place in the country where 
you can just go and do it,” Katz says. 

Katz is antsy to try his band again at 
die pole climb, which students attempted 
on their first day of classes — but there are 
other events to sample in the meantime. 
One is the axe throw, which students 
practice by hurling a sharpened axe 
overhand at a spray-painted bull's eye. 

Nearby.at die pulp toss, another group of 
men practices hurling logs down a 20-foot 
lane. It's a litde like bocce — if, instead of 
a handheld ball, the sport required tossing 
4-foot lengths of pulpwood. In this team 
sport, competitors throw four pieces of 
pulpwood back and forth between two sets 


of parallel stakes on either end of the lane. 
Hie goal is to land a timber between two 
stakes at the opposite end of the court; logs 
that land short, or skid beyond the target, 
don't count Each accurately placed timber 

rack up 48 qualifying shots by chucking the 
timbers back and forth. 

Amazingly, they seem to be having 
fun: Team members cheer one another on 
with words of encouragement (if a log falls 
short) or celebration (after a clean shot). As 
if the game weren't tiring enough, the men 
penalize themselves with 10 push-ups for 
every logthat doesn't earn a point. Between 
the log hurling and grunting and incessant 
push-ups, it’s quite possibly the most 
testosterone-fueled exercise this reporter 
has ever witnessed. 

But the young men are positively 
jubilant about the undertaking. Just two 
days into their weeklong course, they’re 
already joking and cajoling one another. 
A solid half of the men have shaved their 
hair into Mohawks as a group bonding 

“Doing stuff like this will keep you 
young,” one jokes. 

“Or kill you.” chimes in McLeod. 

Most of die lumberjacks- in-training are 
young - 18 or 19 years old. But, in an age 
of hand-wringing about kids who prefer 
video games to the great outdoors, there’s 
no bemoaning the state of the current 
generation at the Woodsmen's School. 

Ttb a testament that even in die age 
of being plugged in, there’s a value to 
unplugging," McLeod says. When students 
do reach for dieir digital devices, it’s to take 
a photo or film a classmate attempting the 
pulp toss— or, as26-year-oldMike Sheehan 
does, to fire up a YouHibe video of McLeod 
blazing through a lightning-quick run at 
the standing block chop Then Sheehan 
shoves his cellphone back in his pocket and 
picks up his axe; there’s work to be done. (?) 
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Y ou carft beat tubing a river on 
a hot summer day. It's the only 
outdoor recreational activity 
that allows you to drift aim- 
lessly for hours through gorgeous scen- 
ery' with no more skill or exertion than 
it takes to sip a beer in a beanbag chair, 
j When I first heard of it, tubing sounded 
S like a mindless pastime, but I was quickly 
> converted. As clicked as it sounds, after 
< 20 years of tubing. I’ve found it a great 

| metaphor for life, with all its challenges, 
jj rewards, disappointments and occasional 
wetting of one’s pants. 

So on a recent 90-plus-degree day, 
i\) my friend Don and I make the two-hour 
i5 drive from Burlington to Lake Luzerne, 
9 NY. This eastern Adirondack town, not 
far from Lake George, is home to the 
B Tubby Tubes Ca Outdoor Fun Park. 
Tubby Tubes offers several lazy tubing 
trips down a stretch of the Hudson River 
£ — “lazy" being the operative word. We 

o choose the three-hour tour. 

| Tubby Tubes was founded by Eric 
81 Hamell, a former drummer with the 
Burlington-based acoustic sextet Smokin’ 
Grass. Now 38, Hamell launched his biz 
in the summer of 2002 after spending 
seven years as a river guide on the Upper 
g HudsonRiverGorgeandSacandagaRiver. 
2 What began as a one-man rafting outfit 
§ has burgeoned into a year-round tube- 
n tacular operation featuring waterslides 


in summer and hillside snow tubing in 

Business was booming Hamell re- 
ports, until this stretch of the Hudson 
River, like all Adirondack tourist areas, 
got doubly pummeled in 2011 — first by 
die spring floods, then by Tropical Storm 
Irene. “I’m sdll recovering" he admits. 

Hamell’s crew outfits us with life 
vests and a floatable cooler. The latter is 
strongly recommended for any' tubing trip 
that lasts more than an hour, especially 
if you want to stay hydrated, drunk or 
both. We board a rickety school bus widi 
a cargo of yellow inner tubes tied to die 
roof, and take a 15-minute, nut-busting 
drive upriver. 

Our guides for the afternoon are Matt 
Silbum, 21, and his wife, Beth, 20, local 
college kids who have worked summers 
at Tubby Tubes for about five years. 
Essentially, their job is to make sure 
Tubby’s clients, mostly tourists from New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, 
don’t get beached on the rocks or drown 
in 18 inches of water. On the International 
Scale of River Difficulty, which ranges 
from stagnant pond to Dc/twrance-level 
death chute, this stretch of river rates 
about a half tick above the slide at a com- 
munity pool. 

Still, Beth and Matt take their work 
seriously and obviously have fun doing 
it. Matt is blond, friendly and decidedly 


untubby. Beth is tan and equally athletic, 
with buxom good looks and a playful, 
big-sister demeanor that makes every 
12-year-old boy on our trip — and a few of 
their dads — want to be her BFF. 

The bus parks beside a shallow elbow 
in the river, and our group of 20 or so 
day tubers disembarks. While we slather 
ourselves in sunscreen, strip down to 
our bathing suits and stash our valuables 
on the bus or in dry bags. Matt and Beth 
scamper onto the bus roof and unleash 
an avalanche of inner tubes, as well as the 
inflatable kayaks they'll use to "guide" us 
downriver. 

As a seasoned tuber. I'm amused to 
leam that this trickle of water requires a 
guide. I was introduced to tubing on the 
Guadalupe River in central Texas. There, 
on any given afternoon when the tem- 
perature climbs above 90 degrees, you 
can find hundreds of beer-toting Texans 
making the aquatic artery look like the 
aorta of a triple-bypass patient Even with 
its squirrelly stretches of rapids, the only 
“guides" on that river are the local teens 
who hawk bags of ice and point nut the 
best barbecue joints. 

Years later, when I lived in Missoula, 
Mont, my friends and I often tubed the 
Blackibot River (of A River Runs Through 
It feme) with nothing more to guide us 
than a dust)' Subaru parked on shore to 


indicate the spot where we’d pull our 
wrinkled asses out of the water. 

As with life in general, many of the 
thrills of tubing are the discoveries that 
come from not knowing what’s around 
the next bend. It could be a choice spot 
for diving off the rocks, smoking a joint 
or eating a soggy sandwich. It could be 
a flock of newly hatched cormorants fol- 
lowing their mother with Navy-like pre- 
cision. Or it could be class III rapids that 
steal your pride and your $200 sunglasses. 

Still, given that Tubby operates in New 
York, one of the most litigious states in 
the nation, I appreciate the company's de- 
cision to take no chances. Without guides. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackensack could easily 
sue Hamell out of 500 tubes should one 
of them bruise a tailbone on a submerged 
log that wasn't specifically referenced in 
the insurance waiver. 

With our group still on shore. Matt 
demonstrates the best method for sitting 
down in Tubby’s inner tubes, which are 
designed for carrying humans downriver. 
All have handles, and a few, especially the 
ones for lads, have bottoms. These aren't 
the abrasive, black-rubber kind used on 
18-wheelers, whose metal stems will 
puncture a kidney if you climb into them 
the wrong way. 

On Matt's command, the group sits 
down in the river en masse, and the gentle 
current deli vers us away from shore. Some 


drift ahead, 
while others 
lag behind 

Matt and Beth 
quickly get to 
work — which 
entails three 
hours of herd- 
ing our flock 
of human 

Cheerios 
around river 
hazards, in be- 
tween dousing 
the kids with 
Super Soakers. 

word on proper tubing position: With 
your butt in the donut hole, your head 
thrown back and your arms and legs 
flopped over the sides, you would be hard 
pressed to find a more passive posture. 
Sure, you can paddle vigorously for a 
minute or two to avoid a rock or reach 
your cooler. But eventually your body 
returns to the same slothful pose. 

As I begin drifdngdownriver, I make a 
forehead-slapping realization: I’m going 
to be in this position for three hours. In 
direct midday sun. With no shade or 
toilet This is when my priorities take on 
a survival! st simplicity: Maintain fluids, 
avoid a twisted ankle or traumatic head 
injury and, whenever necessary, relieve 
myself in place 

After Don and I move beyond the 
obligatory jokes about inbred banjo pick- 
ers and traveling upriver to assassinate 
CoL Kurtz, we deliberately lag behind 
the group and get reacquainted. It’s been 
a while since we last spoke, especially as 
I have a 9-week-old baby at home and 
Don is in the midst of dissolving a 14-year 
marriage. 

With bo til our lives in transition, three 
hours of gazing at trees, mountains and 
clouds provide ample rime and fodder for 
reflection. Or, to paraphrase the ancient 
Greek philosopher Heraclitus, you never 
tube the same river twice. 

Writers have long looked to rivers, 
and river trips, as metaphors for life, and 
tubing poses all the big questions, too. 
Do I look forward to where I’m going or 
backward to where I've been? Do I stay 
in the mainstream, or venture into the 
deeper, less-traveled eddies? Do I try to 
keep up with the pack, or just go with the 
flow? 

After an hour of deep-dive conver- 
sation. Don and I fell silent and enjoy 
the occasional signs of nonhuman life: 
dragonflies alighting on our tubes. 
Trout breaching the surface. A blue 
heron taking flight and sailing overhead. 
Somewhere in the woods, a camper plays 
a Native American-sounding melody on a 
wood flute. 

As we drift along, we see scars from 


last year’s dev- 
astating floods 
all around us. 
particularly 
uprooted 

deeply eroded 

According to 
Beth, sections 
of the river 
now flow dif- 
ferently from 
their course 
in years past, 
requiring 
Thbby to alter 
aspects of its trips. On this day, it’s hard to 
envision such a languid waterway' getting 
angry enough to move boulders. 

I begin to ponder my recent good 
fortunes. I have a healthy baby boy at 
home. My Colchester home escaped last 
year's floods. I'm not enduring domestic 
upheavals as my friend is. 

In this blissful, carpe diem moment, a 
noise slowly bubbles to die surface of my 
consciousness: the incessant, rapid-fire 
clicking of a camera shutter. Expecting 
widi annoyance to see a photographer on 
shore, I'm horrified to discover that the 
sound is coming from inside my two “dry 
bags," which have catastrophically failed 
to lived up to their name. 

"Put it in a bag of rice overnight." 

Wallowing in self-pity, I don't hear 
Tony or his wife, Tammy, float up behind 
me until he offers this unsolicited advice 
for saving my soaked Canon. Of course, 
the noisiest part of inner tube travel is the 
people who ride them. 

Tony and Tammy are among the 
quietest members of our group, savoring 
the silence sans children. The couple, 
from Chatham, Mass., just dropped dieir 
younger daughter off at band camp and 
the older one, who's 13, at the airport 
for a two-week trip to Shanghai, China. 
They’re enjoying a few well-deserved 
days of R&R in die Adirondacks. 1 ask 
them what they think of die float. 

“Love it,” says Tammy. 

“Yeah," echoes Tony. “What’s not to 
like?” 

As we round a bend and spot our bus 
near shore, it dawns on me: On these 
trips, we bring our own baggage, literal 
and otherwise, and invariably leave with 
something different, be it fond memories 
or a waterlogged memory card. Sure, 
there were no Whitewater rapids or 
heart-pounding waterfalls to spike my 
adrenaline. But even the most uneventful 
day of tubing trumps a stressful day at the 

And the next morning when I remove 
my camera from the Ziploc bag of rice and 
it springs to life, I feel a deliverance of my 
own My journey has been a success. ® 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCALE 
OF RIVER DIFFICULTY. 1ICH 
RANGES FROM STAGNANT POND TO 
MfflVEL DEATH CHUTE. 

THIS STRETCH OF RIVER 
RATES ABOUT A HALF 
TICKABOVE THE SLIDE 
ATA COMMUNITY POOL. 
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Arch Artifacts 

Lake Placid's Antediluvian Antiques & Curiosities is no ordinary antique store 


n ■ bought a taxidermy dog yester- 

■ day,” Christopher English says, 

■ his voice rising with excitement. 

I The King Charles Spaniel isn't a 

first for this New York collector. English 
recalls a long-ago purchase: a chihuahua 
posed inside a glass dome with its favorite 
plush toy. “It was so damned charming,” 
he says. “It really makes you think back 
to how much the owner loved their pet 
- and, of course, the owner has probably 
been gone 70 or 80 years." 



Tile spaniel diat long ago panted 
ru his last won't wait for his new “forever 
S home” at the pound, but at Antediluvian 
9 Antiques & Curiosities in Lake Placid, 
®j N.Y. English, 48. owns the store on Main 
| Street with his life partner of 15 years, 
Stephen Dori-Shin. After a 28-year 
career as an international ballet dancer, 
w Dori-Shin has joined the business of 
o buying and selling unique antiques. 

5 Antediluvian is not a place for tourists 
Si to find inexpensive Adirondack knick- 
knacks. The unapologetically high-end 
store keeps its focus squarely on die 
unusual, with wares ranging from early 
20 th-century taxidermy to an early 18 th- 
m century Swiss cowbell. 

| The couple opened Antediluvian over 
£ Memorial Day in 2011 - making die 
3 name unintentionally prophetic of die 


subsequent ravages of Tropical Storm 
Irene. English says he merely meant to 
take the opposite tack from most busi- 
ness owners, who choose die easiest 
names to spell, pronounce and remem- 
ber. “We didn't want it to sound like just 
an antique shop," he says. 

The store itself is certainly memo- 
rable. And merchandise turnover is fast: 
English says he has regulars who come 
in every two or three weeks and are 
shocked to see a largely new selection. In 


difficult to profit from antiques, but 
plenty of people are still willing to drop 
serious bank on a relic that speaks to 

With a devoted clientele of summer- 
time inhabitants of the great Adirondack 
camps, English sees plenty of customers 
in search of rare finds. “Some people are 
eclectic,” he says of wealthy camp dwell- 
ers. “And we are definitely die extreme.” 

It doesn't hurt that English plays 
matchmaker for his clients. For instance. 



six months, it's likely to be entirely trans- 
formed — but, no matter when shoppers 
visit, they'll be treated to an unusual 
treasure trove. 

On a recent Saturday, two albino taxi- 
dermy peacocks gaze at customers from a 
white column. I n the window si ts asaddle 
by Edward H. Bohlin, priced at $55,000. 
The price may sound steep, but English 
explains that Bohlin designed saddles 
for all the cowboy-film greats, from John 
Wayne to the Lone Ranger, aka Clayton 
Moore. It's not uncommon for one of his 
sterling-silver-inlaid beauties to go for as 
much as $750,000 at auction. 

English says that, while his prices 
are high, his wares are not a tough sell. 
Luxury products are seDing well across 
the marketplace, he notes. Better educa- 
tion and the internet have made it more 


if a customer collects black Americana 
(common among African American 
buyers, hesays), English might email him 
a photo of the giant portrait of Al Jolson 
that currendy claims a place of honor 
al Antediluvian behind a mated pair of 
taxidermy parakeets near die sales desk. 

More conservative Dori-Shin balked 
at the idea of displaying the controversial 
painting of die minstrel performer. But 
English says he believes it has historical 
value as a piece of vaudeville memo- 
rabilia. “I appreciate that it makes you 
back up and think. It's an educational 
tool, too,” he says of the skillful portrait 
of a broadly smiling Jolson in full black- 
face. “I wouldn't like it if it wasn't well 
done. And the phutographic quality is 
extremely well done,” he adds. 

English does draw boundaries. He 



says he will not purchase Nazi memo- 
rabilia out of respect for die lives lost 
in World War II. And he doesn't deal in 
preserved human body parts, the bread 
and butter of New York City’S Obscura 
Antiques & Oddities. (English has been 
asked to appear on "Oddities," die 
Discovery Channel's reality show about 
the coming and goings at that store, with 
which he does some trade.) While he's 
not personally opposed to selling human 
remains, “That's the kind of thing diat 



Stephen would be like, 'I don't want that 
in the shop. You can’t have that,'" says 
English. 

English doesn’t just sell antiques; 
he surrounds himself widi them. The 
couple tries to make the store look as 
much as possible like their own antique- 
filledcampon a nearby lake, English says. 
One of his current favorite oddities at 
Antediluvian is an antique Coco de Mer 
seed. Prince William and KateMiddleton 
received one of these as a gift on then- 
honeymoon in the Seychelles, the only 
country in the world where the plant 
grows. The heavy, coconut-like pods, 
which resemble a woman's posterior, 
can't leave die islands without a special, 
infrequently granted permit and can 
fetch up to $13,000. 

Not all of Antediluvian's merchandise 



NORMAL CRAP OUT 
THERE. HOW MANY 


is quirky, though it can be difficult to unique - though die latter may still be 
spot more prosaic items amid die vast rare and valuable to someone, 
sprawl of hanging Those someones 

anders, antique razors 
and artifacts such as 
a Victorian-era el- 
ephant’s foot hollowed 
out to hold alcohol 
bottles or glasses. One 
of English favorite 
pieces is a painting of 
Samuel de Champlain 
“discovering” the lake. 

Adirondack artifacts 
include an early 20th- 
century picnic set made 
for a local family by 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 

A Roosevelt-era teddy bear, mechanized who walked in 
to make its head bob, is currently in need “We like them even more as friends than 
of repah. English and Dori-Shin also sell as customers. Not many people do what 


PEOPLE LOOK AT? 

CHRISTOPHER ENGLISH 


who make English's 
job special. Because 
Lake Placid is home to 
Olympic training fa- 
cilities, people from all 
over the world wander 
into Antediluvian, not 
sure what to make of 
die peculiar shop sig- 
naled from the street 
by a chair made of fur 
and horns. "We've met 
some wonderful people 
re,” says English. 



fine home furnishings, which diey incor- 
porate in their home-design business. 

Though Antediluvian remains open 
year round, English and Dori-Shin split 
their time among the Adirondacks, 
Dori-Shin’s native Toronto and Florida, 
where Dori-Shin worked until recently 
as development coordinator for Ballet 
Florida. The pair also travels around the 
country to attend antique shows, buying 
and selling treasures. 

English embarked on this lifestyle as 
a teenager when he began attending flea 
markets and auctions. “1 had no intention 
of being an antique dealer all my life,” 
he says. Today, the trade reminds him 
of being an artist, English adds, because 
he deals with beautiful things every day. 
There's an art too, in distinguishing 
the rare and valuable from the merely 


they want in life,” he goes on. "We sell 
beautiful tiling that we k»ve to live with, 
and we meet great people. There's no 
better combination of life.” 

And the dealer will never drop his 
hunt for the special, uncommon and 
downright bizarre. Somebody has to 
keep die world of antiques interesting. 
“There’S enough normal crap out there." 
English says. “How many spinning 
wheels and rocking chairs can people 
look at? It gets pretty boring pretty fast." 

With Antediluvian on the main drag. 
Lake Placid is unlikely to get boring any- 
time soon.® 


B Antediluvian Antiques & Curiosities. 

2488 Main Street. Lake Placid. N.Y.. 
518-523-3990. antediluvian. biz 
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T he Adirondack Mountains don't conjure 
images of grapevines. While New York State 
boasts thriving wine regions in the Finger 
Lakes, Niagara Falls and Long Island — in 
fact, it’s the second largest grape grower in the country, 
behind California - diose jagged peaks promise more 
snow and adventure than they do viniculture, or any 
form of cultivation. 

Yet vines like a bit of hardship. On the New York side 
of Lake Champlain, the soil is sandy, just the kind that 
stresses a grapevine in all the right ways. Because of 
dial - or perhaps just because it was the 70s - a few 
foolhardy winemakers began plandng grapes there 35 
years ago, mostly within a few miles of Lake Champlain. 
They call this region the “Adirondack Coast,” and it’s 
much sunnier than Vermont’s side of the lake. 

"Old-growth” vines on the Adirondack Coast tend to 
be Concord, whilecold-hardy grape varietals pioneered 
by the University of Minnesota are helping this wine- 
growing region, like Vermont's, establish itself as an ap- 
pellation. The Adirondacks' unofficial wine trail offers 
friendly winemakers and lush vineyards, clustered in a 
wide ring just outside Plattsburgh. Taking a tour there 
feels a bit like exploring the Vermont vineyards of a 
few years ago: Unfamiliar varietals such as St. Pepin, 
La Crosse and Brianna, as well as fruit and sweet grape 
wines, beckon at every turn. 

Because New York state h as not yet granted this area 
official wine-trail status (a few winemakers are work- 
ing to change that), you will need to map your route 
ahead of time and keep your eyes peeled for the tiny 
signs that some vineyards posidon near key turnoffs. 
Finding each winery is something of a scavenger hunt, 
albeit one with a very adult reward. 


The Champlain Wine Company 

8 City Hall Place. Plattsburgh, 518-564-0064. 
champlainwinecompany.com. Tasting Monday to 
Saturday, noon to 8 p.m.; Sundays, noon to 6 p.m. 
Rather than heading into the hills immediately, thirsty 
travelers can start a wine tour on Plattsburgh’s main 
drag. Here, local winemakers Colin Read and his wife, 
Natalie Peck, maintain a satellite tasting room that 
shows off some of their own wines, as well as those of 
local friends. 

When Read wanted to retire from Ills academic 
career (and hobby piloting) in Alaska, he chose a 
relatively balmy locale in which to do st 
Adirondacks. He thought he'd grow corn. B 
Peck asked him, “Don't you think it would 
be more fun to plant grapes?" he recalls. 

Four years later, the pair maintains 
4000 vines on a farm in Mooers, about 
20 miles north of Plattsburgh. Marquette, 

Frontenac, Frontenac Gris, St. Croix, La ’ 
Crescent, Prai rie St ar and a fie w other European- 
American hybrids share the real estate. But, because 
grapes take at least three years to begin yielding fruit, 
Read and Peck are currently making wines with Finger 
Lakes grapes and serving them inside their cozy, brick- 
walled Champlain Wine Company. The 10 offerings in- 
clude an herbaceous Cabernet Franc laced with cherry 
and pepper notes; a smooth, silky merlot; and a crisp 
(decidedly not oaky) Chardonnay. 

Sip a glass or buy a bottle, and listen to the soft- 
spoken Read talk about terroir — such as the glacial till 
that nurtures grapes here — or how winemakers are 
pushing legislation to bestow the Adirondack Coast 
with its own appellation. 

Though Read and Peck still have day jobs, the first 
batch of estate-grown Marquette is aging now and due 
to be released soon. That’s sure to warrant another 


Hid-ln-Pines Vineyard 


1978 was the year that Muhammad Ali beat Leon 
Spinks and Grease hit movie theaters. It was also 
die year that Richard Lamoy planted a few Concord 
grapevines on his farm in Morrisonville, just outside 
Plattsburgh, with little more than a vague sense that 



they might thrive. (The farm’s main staple at the time 
was vegetables.) 

Nowadays, when Lamoy geeks out discussing 
training systems, maceration and yeasts, it's hard to 
believe he started out ambivalent about his prospects. 
Though he considered himself a hobby winemaker on 
his own plot until 2006, he volunteered at the Cornell 
University experimental plot in Willsboro, N.Y., and 
picked up medals for die wines he mode widi grapes 
from diat location. The experience ignited his sense of 
fun and experimentation. Now, on his own four acres 
of vines, Lamoy pushes cold-hardy grapes through all 
kinds of trials — sometimes with the help of grants — 
and shares what he finds with other growers. 

“I’m trying to figure out what grows well 
here and how,” he says modesdy, though 
many of his wines taste quite polished. 

I Hid-ln-Pines lives up to its name. 

I It's tricky to find. The tasting room 
looks like an outbuilding, but those 
who venture inside will find it filled 
with unusual bottlings. It's best to surren- 
der yourself to Lamoy, as he's adept at intuiting a 
visitor’s palate. “If diey like pinot grigio, I say St. Pepin. 
Pinot Noir? Well, that’s like a Marquette,” he says. 
Lamoy also pours unusual northern varietals, such as 
Petite Pearl, a Petite Amie that smells like Viognier but 
has more backbone; a SL Pepin bursting widi green- 
apple flavor. and a dark Noiret that has unusual aromas 
of ripe banana, but flavors of pepper and black fruit. 

Last year, Lamoy lost nearly half his grapes to 
Tropical Storm Irene, but a year later, the plump green 
clusters are round and unblemished. “It’s a good year 
for grapes,” he says, echoing the observations of grow- 
ers diroughout the valley. 

Vesco Ridge Vineyards 

165 Stratton Hill Road. West Chazy. 518-846-8544 
vescondge.com. Tasting Saturday and Sunday, noon 
to 5 p.m„ or by appointment. 

I’m hesitant to step into the tasting room at Vesco 
Ridge Vineyards, because it looks like part of Dan and 
Nancy Vesco’s home. Yet that's sort of the point; Their 
wines are an extenskm of themselves, die tasting room 
adorned with Beatles album covers on one wall and 
bottles of wine on the other. 
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set in Plainfield when positive pie tap & 
grill opened there in April. The company's 
famous flatbreads, such as the Carcass and 
Green Man, figure prominently on the bill 
of fare. But a more sophisticated menu 
made sense for the space, which features 
chandeliers made from antique bottles and 
an elegant, poured-concrete and smooth- 
glass bar. It includes small plates that show- 
case local ingredients, such as pork belly 
with maple-basil glaze; artisan cheeses; and 
fries made with fresh herbs and served with 
smoked-garlic aiolL Chef biik larson also 
created several sandwiches, listed in a sec- 
tion of the menu called “Hardwick Grill.” 
They feature local beef or beans topped 


with items such as deanos jalap enos. bayley 
hazen blue cheese and prosciutto. 

Bar manager don horrigan of Hardwick- 
based sumptuous syrups of Vermont created 
the cocktail menu to make use of fresh 
produce. Local brews are a big part of the 
20-bottle beer list 

With three restaurants opening or 
reopening in the space of less than three 
months, Oliver says the expansion is over - 
for now. "I would like to tweak the opera- 
tions so we get customer service and quality 
of tlie food to lull capacity," he says. But the 
company has given Vermonters plenty of 
ways to get a piece of the pie. 


POSITIVE DIRECTIONS 

LOCAL PIZZA POWERHOUSE EXPANDS IN 
HARD WICK AND STOWE 


Northeast Kingdom pizza lovers have 
a new destination, positive pie 
opens at 87 South Main Street 
in Hardwick on Friday, July 
20. The 60-seat eatery isn't the 
only thing new in the rovetto 

BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL RESTAURANT 

group dynasty. Last Thursday, 
the family's Stowe restaurant, 
PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE, debuted 
a 900-square-foot addition with a 
bar and a brand-new menu focused 
on pizza and small plates. 

According to vice president of 
operations tom Oliver, the Hardwick 
location will follow the template 


SPEEDER S, EARLS LEASES 
LARGER ROASTING SPACE 
IS SPEEDER & EARL'S COFFEE Oil 
its way to becoming another 
local microroasting empire? 
Possibly. A few weeks ago, 
Speeder & Earl's became 
the official coffee of fletcher 

ALLEN HEALTH CARE, where it 
will soon debut in the Main 
Street and Harvest Cafes. 

On the heels of that coup, 
Speeder & Earl's owners 

JESSICA WORKMAN and JEANNIE 
vento have signed a lease on 
a 5000-square-foot building 
in Williston, into which 
they'll move their roasting 
operation. 

“We’ve been thinking 
about the move for a long 
time, and we've had more 
business than we can handle," 
says Workman. For close to 
20 years, the back half of the 
duo’s 2000-square-foot Pine 
Street space has been devoted 
to roasting. A previous plan 
to move -in 2008 -fell 
through when the economy 
tanked. 

The Fletcher Allen 
account “was the final straw. 
We were already packed up 
to our eyeballs," Workman 
says. "We finally hit the 
point where we can't do it 
anymore. We were actively 
suppressing growth." 
Workman will oversee the 
relocation of all the roasting 
equipment to an Avenue D 
building with five times as 
much office, manufacturing 
and production space, to 
which she plans to bring a 
second roaster and a few 
extra employees. 

Speeder & Earl's currently 
roasts between 7000 and 
10,000 pounds of coffee 
beans per month, a huge 
bump up from the trickle 
with which the company 
began in 1993. Workman says 
she never expected the roast- 
ing side of the business to 
explode this way: Speeder & 
Earl's has wholesale accounts 
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Lakeside Sips «p 3 g 

Six years ago, Dan Veseo planted 
cold-hardy grapes on a rise here and 
crushed and sculpted them into wines 
in his basement — it made for a solid re- 
tirement diversion, he thought As tends 
to happen with wineries in odd places, 
public interest skyrocketed, and in 2010 
the Vescos got a license for a full winery 
and tasting room. 

As Dan leaves the tasting room to 
fetch a bottle, the vivacious Nancy leans 
in conspiratorially and whispers, “He’s 
very particular." She's explaining why 
no Farm Truck Red - the winery's sig- 
nature — has been bolded yet this year. 
When asked about the wine, made from 
Leon Millot grapes, Dan nods gravely 
and says, “It’s not ready yet" Nancy rolls 

OntheNewYork 
side of Lake 
Champlain.the 
soil is sandy. 

JUST THE KIND THAT 
STRESSES A GRAPEVINE 
III ATE THE SIGHT WAYS. 

Still, tasters at Vesco Ridge will find 
an impressive selection of the Vescos’ 
wines along with those of their friends 
- such as a summer white with hints 
of strawberry! and Poppy, a peppery 
Marechal Foch with racy, red fruit 
undertones. "Marechal Foch is one of 
those grapes diat takes care of itself," 
Dan Vesco says nonchalantly. But you 
can bet he doesn’t let a day pass without 
checking on his vines. 

Amazing Grace 
Vineyard & Winery 

9839 Route 9, Chazy, 518-215-4044. 
amaznggracevi neyard.com. Tasting 
Wednesday through Sunday, noon to 6 p.m. 
Amazing Grace lies a few miles north of 
Vesco Ridge, and its tasting room, filled 
with chattering family members, has a 
similarly domestic feeL As Mary Fortin 
begins to talk about her wines, the room 
clears rapidly, and in a moment only 
the warm, friendly winemaker remains, 


pouring a few samples from behind the 
wooden bar. 

A few years ago, Fortin and her hus- 
band, Gilles, — she's a teacher, he’s a 
principal — decided winemaking would 
eventually make for a lively but relaxing 
retirement. 

“It's definitely grown faster than I 
draught, " she says. In addition to culti- 
vating 650 vines and running the new 
tasting room, the Fortins buy fruit and 
grape juices from the Niagara region for 
their fruity and sweet wines. 

As Fortin splashes out some 
Aaron’s Red, a plummy wine made 
from Frontenac, Frontenac Gris and 
Marquette grapes, she remarks on her 
natural bias toward sweet wines, a taste 
that has morphed as die winery has 
grown. Amazing Grace makes a semidry 
“blush" wine called Soccer Mom, and 
there are Concord and fruit wines there. 
But a drier Marechal Foch; a Beaujolais- 
style blend of Foch widi Baco Noir 
called Grace's Red; and estate-grown 
Frontenac are on the bill, too. 

Stone House Vineyard 

73 Blair Road, Mooers, 518-493-5971. 
stonehousevineyarcfclintoncountyny.com 
The paths at Stone House Vineyard 
are leafy and cluttered, lined with 
gooseberry, raspberry and blueberry 
bushes sagging under die weight of 
plump, almost-ripe fruit. Then there 
are the grapes - tangled, tendriled 
plots, each marked by a silver sign with 
a name hammered in: Landot. Valiant 
Sabrevois. 

This vineyard feels almost medieval, 
anchored by an imposing stone house 
built over seven years by Philip and 
Bonnie Favreau. The tasting room is 
at die rear of the house, and inside are 
dozens of wines to sample — blueberry, 
gooseberry, plum, apple and currant 
For the traditionalists, there are sweet 
and dry grape wines, too. 

“For die first few years, we gave 
wines to family and vines to people," 
says Phil Favreau. Eventually, he had so 
many vines — 5000 — and so much wine 
dial it made sense to go commercial. 
“There’s more money in wine than in 
grapevines,” he reasons. 

Stone House’s fruit wines are not 
doyingly sweet, and die dry wines are 
round, rustic and quenching With the 
hints of wild nature encroaching on this 
pastoral scene, it’s a perfect Dionysian 
ending point for an excursion on the 
Adirondack Trail © 
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VIVE LA REVOLUTION! 

CROWD-FUNDING WEBSITE 
HELPS VERMONT BUSINESSES 
Want to support inte- 
grated rice-and-duck 
farming in Vermont? 
How about small-cell 
honeycomb bee trials, 
kombucha production 
or soup making with 
local ingredients? 
Businesses like those 
are the bread and butter 

of THREE REVOLUTIONS. 

The company, which 
launched its website on July 
11, bills itself as “the world's 
first crowd-funding platform 
dedicated to connecting food 
and farm innovators.” 

A pair of foodie Marlboro 
College MBA grads, Kevin Lehman 
and chrisundgren, cofounded 
the com pony, basing their plan 
on Lehman's final project in the 
green-business program. Both 
began their careers working 
at food co-ops: Lehman at the 
mi dole bury natural foods co-or 
Lindgren in Plainfield. During 
years of work with emerging 
food businesses, Lehman says 
he identified two needs: to gain 
funding for start-ups and to raise 
community awareness. “When 
you do a successful crowd- 
funding project, whether 
it's [for] food or something 
else, you're building out a fan 
network that will live beyond 
die life of the project and can 
help you with your marketing.” 


throughout the country, with 
the highest concentration in the 
Northeast. 

As other businesses in die 
South End have grown, seadng 
can get scarce in the front cafe 
— so Workman plans changes 
there, too. Come next summer, 
just in time for Speeder & 

Earl’s 20th anniversary, die 
Pine Street cafe will haw 
more seating, she says, and 
haw a horseshoe-shaped bar 
with USB ports and outlets 
to accommodate the sipping, 
laptop-tapping masses. Hie 
roaster’s line of beans and 
blends may also expand, as will 
pastry offerings. 

For now, though, relocating 
the roasting operation takes 
precedence. “We've got a lot to 
do,” Workman says. 


MEXICAN CROSSING 

MADERA'S TO HIGHTAIL IT 
ACROSS THE STREET 
First came oedalus 
wine. Now the new 
three-story build- 
ing at 180 Battery 
Street has signed 
another food- 
and-drink-related 
business: maoeras 

RESTAURANTE 
MEXICANO CANTINA. 

Madera’s lease on 
its current space, just 
across Battery Street, 
will be up at the end of 
September, says co-owner 
Jeanette Wood. So the resto 
will skip across the street to a 
3000-square-foot corner space 
facing Battery. "It's probably a 
little bit smaller, but the layout 
is more efficient I almost diink 


we'll have better views than we 
have now,” Wood says. 

Wood and her husband, 

Jim, will use the move as an 
opportunity to finesse and 
expand die menu; they plan 
to weave in a greater selection 
of local produce and meats, as 
well as more vegetarian, grain- 
based and gluten-free items. 
“We think we've got die recipe 
to do our refried beans totally 
vegetarian, and we’ll have 
healthier choices on certain 
dishes,” says Wood. 

Expect Madera's to look 
different, too: Though the patio 
will be smaller, the in terior will 
feature logs, curved adobe and 
other Southwestern touches. 
“We're looking at it as a fresh 
new start,” says Wood. 


The Three Revolutions 
website currently features 
four projects, including rice 
grower bounobrook farm in 
Vergennes, dancing bee gardens 
in Middlebury. aqua vitea 
in Salisbury and two guys in 
Vermont soups in Montpelier. 
Lehman says about a dozen 
more campaigns are in the 
pipeline and will appear on the 
website as they become ready for 
public consumption. 

So, what are the “three 
revolutions," exacdy? Lehman 
says they're convergent forces 
diat benefit his clients: a growing 
local food system; stronger social 
networks fostering more online 
awareness; and, in finance, new 
models ofcommunity investing 
Like Kickstarter.com, which has 
also hosted a number of Vermont 
food businesses' campaigns. 

Three Revolutions uses a 
deadline to motivate fundraisers 
and takes a cut of their proceeds. 

For now, Three Revolutions 
is focused solely on busi nesses in 
Vermont Lehman says he plans 
to expand beyond the Green 
Mountains in the next year. 

Until then, he hopes community 
members will “put their money 
where their mouth is.” <» 
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.nights Ideals 


Mon Planet Burger $6 
Tues Maura's Salad $4 

Sweet & Spicy Curry $6 
Wed BBQ Chicken 
& Ribs $10 


■ Sunday-Thursday 

f $3 Draughts 
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CALEDONIA SPIRITS & WINERY 

THANK YOU FOR ALL OF THE SUPPORT 

Tastings: Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 10am-5pm 
Tours: Friday at 4 pm at our building in Hardwick 

At the Burlington Farmers Market on Saturdays & Hardwick Farmers Market on Fridays 
HI g In & vodka and Caledonia elderberry cordial 


46 Buffalo Mtn Commons Rd (through Lamoille Valley Ford), Hardwick. Vermont 802.47 
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SAM SAI 

JAPANESE CUSNE 


1 1 2 lake Street 
Burlington 

862-2777 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
FROM 1 1 AM 


Chef-owned and operated. 
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CAFE/ 


Come try our delicious 
muffins with the best 
coffee around! 

i' - 

In the middle of an apple orchard! 


4445 Main Si., Isle La Molle 

802 - 928-3091 

OPEN EVERY DAY 7:30-2:30 • SUN 8:30-230 



1 large 1 -topping pizza 
1 pint of ben & jerry's 

ice cream and a 

2 liter coke product for 

$19.99 


?1 www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 



Uptown Girl 


as Parlin says, 

food "The food should 
i component of the 
experience, but for me it’s not 
the whole experience," she says. “It's not 
clBulli [famous Catalonian restaurant, 
now dosed] or something, where you 
drive hours for the food and that’s it I 
want people to come in and feel like I'm in 
a little town in the Adirondack and an old 
mnovated building, and the food is part of 

The Parlins certainly put noteworthy 
effort into the building A general store 
circa the 1880s, it later became a room- 
ing house for graphite miners. When the 
Parlins bought the house, it contained a 
taxidermy business in the space that is 
now die dark, wood-paneled dining room. 
Today the elegant feet with piles of freshly 
washed, colorful towels in the bathroom 
and soft bandanas for napkins, brings to 
mind Martha Stewart “1 have a strong 
aesthetic need,” says Parlin, shrugging off 
compliments. 

Whedier they sit at die bar or a table, 
visitors to this comfortable, upscale home 
can start their meal by choosing from a 
carefully selected wine list and a bar menu 
that includes local goat meatballs. Soon, 
some of die goat meal may come from kids 
that Parlin herself is fostering for Sweet 
Spring Farm in Argyle, N.Y. ”1 love raising 
goats. They’re such sweet, easy animals 
and, really, I think goat meat is great,” says 
Parlin, who uses the farm's goat cheese. 


Chef Lauren Parlin's food bridges Lake Champlain 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


W hat goes on in a chef’s mind 
as she works the harried, 
sweaty line? Some may just 
be keeping their heads above 
water, reciting the recipe at hand. Others 
may be contemplating a cold beer at shift's 
end. Lauren Parlin hears another refrain: 
“‘Mom! Mom. Mom!”’ the 52-year-old chef 
says, mimicking the demands of a hungry 
child - or three, like her now-grown 

At her seasonal restaurant, the Uptown, 
in tiny Hague, N.Y., Parlin serves tourists 
who come to the Lake George area as if 
they were members of her own extended 
family. She and her husband. Ken, live 
upstairs from the dining room. Like much 
of their clientele, they return to New York 
City in the fall And until this summer, 
they only served prix-fixe meals. “I do 
family style," Parlin says, “because that's 
what I’m comfortable with.” 

When Parlin started the Uptown as a 
summertime project in 2006, she was not 


a professional chef, but she thought serv- 
ing breakfast and lunch would be a fun 
activity to share with her family. Later that 
year, back home in the city, she earned a 
degree from the French Culinary Institute. 
When she returned to Hague with stron- 
ger kitchen skills, Parlin realized the town, 
composed mostly of summer homes, 
lacked the morning traffic to justify her 
original business modeL So the Uptown 
became a dimer-only affair. 

When you turn from shimmering 
Lake George to Graphite Mountain Road 
Hague's tiny downtown reveals itself 
There's little more than a post office, 
a couple of churches and the Uptown. 
Next door is another eatery, the Hogue 
Firehouse Restaurant The only parking 
lots belong to die churches. The town is 
so smalL most people just walk wherever 
they're going. 

The camp-style scene inside the 
Uptown is still casual, but the large plates, 
priced for sharing, are anything but 


Some diners may skip the snacks and 
get right to appetizers. When Seven Days 
visited the Uptown on a recent Saturday, 
all starters were $14 and big enough for 
two. Tuna tartare woke up the palate 
with lemon, shallots and a sharp puree of 
garlic. A pile of enormous mustard seeds 
rested on one corner of the round of diced 
meat Spread on a cracker with the tuna, 
the zippy' mustard popped like caviar. 
Instead of a garnish of mere parsley. Parlin 
employed parsley flowers. They' tasted the 
same but gave the dish a ladylike, visual 
edge. 

One of the two available entrees that 
night was roasted Misty Knoll Farms 
chicken for two or three people. It 
sounded simple, but what arrived at the 
table looked more like an ultramodern 
building in Dubai than a crispy, dead bird. 
The animal had been butchered into basic 
pieces and then layered with strips of 
raw carrot, herbs and celery leaves. The 
celery worked like an herb itself, lending 


II 


More food after the 
classified section. mge4i 




food 


salad ingredients. When Seven Days vis- 
ited the Uptown, the farm’s greens, shared 
beets and watermelon filled tall bowls of 
Farm Stand Salad. The nearby fields also 
unlike cilantro, contributed the ingredients for picture- 
slices carried perfect presentations of bread-crumb- 


a brightening note : 

The floppy but crisp 
a surge of fresh mint. As for the chicken topped ratatouille. 
itself each piece, includingthe breast, was These, like the tui 
tender and juicy inside. Outside, the salty petizer options — a r 
skin was so thick and crisp, it reminded Uptown. When the 
me of pork crackling. 

The flavors of the chicken comple- 
mented its carpet of toasted bulgur, which 
in turn soaked up the earthy sweetness 
of caramelized onions and got a textural 
boost from slivered almonds. The blood- 
red sauce pooling at the bottom of the 
plate got its hue from 




the thickened juice of 
tender beets that Parlin 
so us -chef. 


te Jordan 




to perfection. 

Jordan is just one of 
the young people who 
have started culinary 
careers under Parlin's 


{. The ; 




Uptown when she was 
17. Now a culinary- 
school graduate, Jordan 
is stopping at her old 
stomping grounds 
before returning to 
New York to begin her 
career in earnest 

One of Parlin's daughters is 
in the big city, too, and it's become a family 


What arrived 
at the table 
looked more like 
ao ultramodern 
building in Dubai 


for the season at the end of June, the staff 
kicked off its first year of offering an a la 
carte menu instead of set meals. 

Why the change? Parlin says she adapts 
to her customers’ needs; “Basically, its like 
a soft opening all the dme.” And she has 
begun to see an appetite for local food 
paired with a demand 
for flexibility. 

Last summer, a rare 
infection put Parlin's 
28-year-old son on life 
support, leaving her 
unable to serve as the 
Uptown’s foll-time 
chef. She brought 
in Sam Richman. a 

including the Fat Duck 
and Jean Georges, to 
help her with the cook- 
ing Richman - who's 
now at buzz-worthy 
Brooklyn, N.Y. taqueria 
Gran Electrica - made 
inspired use of foraged 
and local foods in his prix-fixe menus. 
Parlin says this year's options are designed 
for customers who liked those ingredients 


tradition for teenage nieces and nephews but found Richman's haute cuisine 
to spend the summer in Hague as sc 
Working at the restaurant is an edu< 
in itself says Parlin, because of its loc 
affiliations. 

Parlin makes regular trips to local 


She has 


farms — including ones in Vermont - with that's 


>achable. 

Parlin knows her marl 
been coming to Hague since she married 
Ken 30 years ago. His family has sum- 
mered in town since 1935. Parlin says 


ncommon in the close-knit 


community, and she knows how its ebbs 
of population affect business, 
thesis focused on food anthropology. Most The Uptown serves dinner Tuesdays 
rently, the crew hit the Middlebury through Sundays until Labor Day. After 
that, Parlin will keep the restaurant open 
on weekends through Columbus Day, after 
which Hague mostly empties out for the 


Farmers Market to pick up produce from 
Foggy Meadow Farm in Benson. Next 
they headed to Vergennes for sweet treats 
from Vergennes Laundry, whichoccasion- 
ally supplement the homemade items on 
the Uptown's dessert menu. 

Parlin, whose restaurant is about half has 
an hour from the Champlain Bridge, says 
50 percent of her ingredients come from 
Vermont producers. Starting from scratch 
six years ago, she says, she built relation- 
ships with suppliers on both sides of the 
lake by visiting them at farmers markets 
and paying them calls. 

On the New York side. Slack Hollow 
Farm in Argyle is a favorite supplier for 


hen Parlin will return to 
New York City, too. Now that her son 
•covered, she says, she'll have time 
It for work in a big-city kitchen this 
winter. But next summer, she'll be back in 
Hague, cooking for locals, travelers and, 
she hopes, some Vermonters. "It's an easy 
drive," Parlin hints with a smile. (?) 


iRoad, Hague. N.V., 518-543-620 2 



AUGUST 10 & 11, 2012! 


Lunch, 
dinner or 
a -fternoon 
-F&rel 


Offering a full lunch and 
dinner menu featuring 
daily specials using local 
Vermont ingredients 
Enjoy Inside or Outside 
Dining on our Patio. 


Join us on Thursday evening, July 19, for 
Live Piano & Rhythm Music. It's a great way 


Barkeaters 



Sample fine wine and 
delicious food 

on the beautiful waterfront 3 
in Burlington, Vermont! | 


Enjoy more than 40 exhibitors and 30 tables of wine from the most celebrated 
wine regions of the world! Savor gourmet food from local restaurants-all In an 
intimate setting! 


3 


SESSION TIMES: Friday, August 10, 5:00-9:00pm 
Saturday, August 1 1 , Noon-4:00pm and 5:00-9fl0pm 

LOCATION: Burlington Waterfront Park Tent 

LIVE MUSIC hklay: Miriam Bernardo & Jalro Sequerla, and Toni Catlln and Bren Hughes 
Saturday Amber deLaurentis, Kat WrightTrlo, Lila Mae a the Cartwheels and Mike Colboum 






calendar 

JULY 18-25. 2012 
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LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION, 
FI NO OUR CONVENIENT FORM AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 
CALENDAR«SEVENOAYS VT.COM 
AND CONTACT PHONE NUMBER. 


YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL l 
SPECIFIC LOCATION. Tl 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE CLASS ORGANIZERS 


Stayin’ 

Alive 

Meet young lovers 
Toffee and Jonny. 
She’s a girl from the 
right side of the tracks; 
he’s a rebel (he spells 



his name without the 

’’h''). When Toffee’s parents push her to end the teenage romance, Jonny ends 
it all by hurling himself into the town’s nuclear power plant Weeks later, he 
emerges from a school locker as a walking, talking, rotting corpse, dead set 
—pardon the pun — on taking Toffee to senior prom. Twenty-two local teens 
stage this rollicking return of the living dead as FlvnnArts' latest production, 
a classic tale of "girl meets ghoul,” as the New York Times calls it Not your 
average high-school musical. 


JUL.19 22 1 EWER 


ZOMBIE PROM’ 

Thursday, July 19.7 p.m.; Friday. July 20, and Saturday. July 21, 2 p.m. and 7 p.m.: 
and Sunday. July 22.2 p.m„ at FlynnSpace in Burlington. $13-16. info. 863-5966. 
flynntix.org 


No Holds Bard 



A shipwreck in the Adriatic Sea. Twins torn apart each unaware of the other’s 
survival. A cross-dressing heroine. Just the opening scenes of Twelfth Night 
set the stage for one of the Bard’s most enduring comedies of error, presented 
this week by St Johnsbury Academy Theatre. Count on the requisite verbal 
sparring, thrilling swordplay and tangled love connections, as well as mandolin 
playing and singing by several cast members. Because it’s not summer 
without some open-air Shakespeare, the theatrics take place in an outdoor 
amphitheater. Follow the drama 
from your own pillow or chair 
- and hit up the Jamaican food 
stand on Wednesday. 


JUL.18, 20 & 21 1 

THEATER 


Hop 

Hurrah 

M usic, roving theatrics, puppetry, chalk art and 

dance collide this weekend in a party 50 years in 
the making. HOPFest — the curtain-raiser to the 
Hopkins Center's gold anniversary year — kicks off Friday with 
commissioned brass-band marching music from Asphalt Orchestra, 
and a parade of caterpillar-clothed puppeteers and gargantuan 
butterfly puppets designed by performance artist Gabriel Q. 
Multiple stages host rising musical acts, including David Wax 
Museum (Mexican folk meets American roots) and Sergent Garcia 
(reggae-Latin-punk fusion). Stick around for dance improv with a 
Merce Cunningham alum, the Upper Valley premiere of The Dancer 
Films, and an "instrument petting zoo." featuring exotic species 
such as the sousaphone. 

JUL.20 & 21 1 FAIRS C FESTIVALS 

HOPFEST 

Friday, July 20, 4 p.m. to 1:30 a.m..and Saturday. July 21. 
noon to 11 p.m., at the Dartmouth Green and Hopkins Center, 

Dartmouth College, in Hanover. N.H.Free. Info. 603-646-2422. 
hoprjartmouth.edu 



■ 


Gone Global 



What kind of music do you play when you've lived 
everywhere from Algeria to Switzerland to Spain 
to Ecuador? "Reggae, but not quite like any reggae 
you've heard before,” says the Boston Herald of 
Sarazino's Afro -La tin- infused rhythms. The up-and- 
coming band’s world influences mimic front man 
Lamine Fellah's nomadic upbringing — and the peace- 
preaching lyrics speak to his experiences as the son 
of a diplomat killed by extremists. International pop, 
Arabic and West African grooves figure prominently 
in Sarazino's latest album. Everyday Salama, a cross- 
cultural achievement featuring collaborations with 
Luisa Maita and Sierra Leone’s Refugee All Stars. 

JUL.19 1 MUSIC 

SARAZINO 

Thursday. July 19. 7:30 pan., at Phantom Theater, 

Edgcomb Barn. In Warren. S12-15. Proceeds benefit 
Phantom Theater. Info. 496-5997. phantomtheater.lnfo 


calendar 


i 




COMMUNITY r, Register Now! Financial aid available. 

/' V _ 1 A T9. Learn more about all of our degree, 
j j y m certificate and continuing education 
OF VERMONT" options at www.ccv.edu or call 1 -800-228-6686. 


orcono Goooews owo GoeewHoooeo 
oglphiniom soce 


ALL OF OOR GORGCOOS 
OCLPHINIOMS ARC NOW: 

$ 7 - FOR A GALLON SIZG POT 
$4 FOR A 6 INCH SIZG POT 
THCY ARC 6CAOTIFOL ANO OGCR RGSISTANT 


Only 4 miles from I- 89 in beautiful Jericho, 
Vermont - just off of Barber F arm Road 
Phone: BQ2-B99-5 123 / uuu arcana us 








■■ LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



theater 

ANNIE GET YOUR CUN': 'Anything you can do I can 

p.m. SIS-ZSJnfa 253-3961. & 

UOEING-BOEING': A Don Draper-esq ue loth ado 
skillfully juggles three flight-attendant fiancees 
at once until their plane schedules change In this 
jet-speed comedy by the Dorset Theatre Festl val. 
Dorset Theatre 3 p.m. & 8 pm. $20-45. Infb, 



Weston Playhouse musical looks at the offstage 
824-5288. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA SUMMER ENCORE: 


•OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME': MOXIE 
Productions presents Vermont playwright Jeanne 

2011 Vermont Contemporary Playwrights Forum. 


OVER THE PUB': Pandemonium ensues when an 



pm S5-1 0. 1 nfo, 748-2600. ^ * 


AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH Memoirist Saloma 
Miller Furlong highlights her autobiography. Why 

Aldrich Public Library Barre. 6p.m. Free. Info. 

POE JAM WITH DUG NAP: Literati take to the mlc 



THU. 19 

bazaars 

business 

FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Community. 5L Albans 5-7:30 p.m. $5-8: preregis- 
ter. Info, 524-2444, InfoSfcrccvtcom. 

MASTERMIND GROUP MEETING: Blgdreamers 






frozen .Pei foml oale! 

10% Off Your Entire 
Food Purchase! 


ESSEN IIALS 

O Nature's r— 
Variety CBl 


ioowiiUstonRiL RCT FOOD i 

■ S.Sr -gr WAREHOUSE ' 


OPEN: M-F 9-7; Sat 9-5:30; Sun 10-5 



Got Education? 

150 years 

& (after Morrill’s Land-Grant College Act? 

1116 Justin Morrill 
Symposium 

Exploring the Challenges of Education in the 21st Century 

August 1 1&12 

in historic Strafford, VT 






of Control UPFLand PBS 


iLS ill 

David Yarlott Fayneete Miller Bruce M. Stave Sea. Patrick Lealiy 

w w w . morrillhomestead.org 




calendar 


•EXIT THROUGH THE GIFTSHOP’: Secretive graf- 
fiti artist Banksy directed this Oscar-nominated 
feature about a French Immigrant's street-art 




POUSSE': See WE0.I8. 7:30 p.m. 

THE ISLAND PRESIDENT: See WED.1B, S:30 p.m 





health & fitness 


JUMP-START YOUR HEALTH: L*perts help build a 







FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 



health & fitness 



865-0360. 


kids 

BATS IN THE BARN Kids, parents and -Barry the 

take to the skies for an evening hunt. She! bume 
Farms 7:30-9 p.m. $10-12 per adult/child pair; $5-7 
per additional child. Info, 985-8686. 





THE SOUND OF MUSIC': LYNDON VILLE: See 

THU .19. 7 p.m. 





ADAMANT MUSIC SCHOOL SUMMER SEASON: 

Participating artists of the Traditional Summer 

Adamant Music School, 7:30 p.m. $6-10: free for 



JACKSON CORE OUTDOOR MUSIC SERES: Gypsy 


6p.m. Free. Info. 228-4041. 

RON WEST TRIBUTE CONCERT: The Vermont Fiddle 





calendar 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


outdoors 




sport 


CHILL 3-0N-3 CHARITY CLASSIC BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT: Up to 30 teams dribble and shoot 





INTRODUCTORY BICYCU RIDE FOR NEW RIDERS 



pound the ground over dirt gravel and sail on a 
rugged 5- or 10K trail. Blueberry Hill Inn. Goshen 4 


SPRINT TRIATHLON It Up to ZOO racers swim, 
bike and run near the shores of Lake Champlain. A 



theater 

ANNIE GET YOUR GUN: See WE0.18. B p.m. 
BOEING-BOEING': See WE0.18. 3 pm. & B p.m. 

CIRCUSSMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: See WED.18. 



THE PRECIPICE: See FRI.20. noon. 

THE WOOD BROTHERS. Prohibition-era cocktails 

and honky-tonk tunes at the Dorset Theatre 
Festival Gala. Dorset Playhouse. S:30p.m. $75. Into. 

outdoors 

GETTING THERE FROM HERE: See FRI.20. 2 p.m. 
ROCKIN THE LITTLE RIVER: See FRL20. 11 a.m. 

SUN BOXES: See FRL20.10a.m-Sp.rn, 


sport 

CHAMPS CHALLENGE FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS: 

Champlain. Proceeds benefit the Cystic Fibrosis 

8 a m S75. $200 per ramily : S20-30 for barbecue 
only: additional fundraising encouraged. Info. 



HOCKEY FIGHTS MS TOURNAMENT Si 



words 

SUMMER READING SERIES: Castle Freeman Jr. has 
a word with listeners In the main gallery. BlgTown 


MON. 23 


baxaar8 



§ 

| 


calendar 


community 

TROPICAL STORM RENE SUPPORT GROUP 

Zrl Montpelier. 3:30 p.m Free. Info 279-4670. 

environment 

RENEWABLE ENERGY WORKSHOP: Lou I Energy's 

Hunger Mountain Coop. Montpelier. 0-7 pm. free, 
pre register. Info. 223-8004 ext 202, lnfo®hunger- 



film 

HEADHUNTERS' See FRL20, 5:30 p.m. 

ORDINARY PEOPLE': Donald Sutherland and Mary 
Tyler Moore star In Robert Redford's 1980 drama 

Free. Info. 748-2600 ^ P 

THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD HOTEL'. See FRL20. 


food & drink 

hot dogs Iresh-baked Duns salads and cookies. 
Free: cost of food. Info 985-9200. ° 


health & fitness 



p.m. Free. lnfo236-7378. 




UrUdu-uu i a 

Step 

Right 

Up 

Once a summer, the 
Shelburne Museum hosts an 
old-fashioned circus. Face 
painting, carnival games 
and clowning go on all day 
while aerialists, jugglers and 
contortionists converge for 
shows at 11:30 a.m., 1 p.m. and 
2:30 p.m. Among the stars 
are former Cirque du Soleil 
performers Sill and Serenity 
Forchion of Wunderle's 
Big Top Adventures in 
Brattleboro. What kids see as 
high-flying antics, mom and 
dad will recognize as a very 
flexible husband-and-wife 
partnership. 





©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 

Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 




film 

CREATURE FEATURE FILMS Moviegoers take In 
p.m Free. Info, 453-2366. teenlmli9gmall.com 

THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD HOTEL': See FRL20. 




REAL MET: A special behind-the-scenes broadcast 
offers Insight on the rock band's celebrated album. 
Palace 9 Cinemas. South Burlington. 8 p.m $12.50. 
Info. 660-9300. 


food & drink 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


RUTLAND COUNTV FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.21. 


health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Whats so funny? Giggles burst 



STEPS TO WELLNESS: Cancer survivors attend 
ment acupuncture and more In conjuncdon with 


TAI CHI FOR ARTHRITIS See FRI.20. Westford 


kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their Imagl- 



RUSSIAN STORY TIME: Rug ratsol all ages take 


TRY IT ATTHE LIBRARY Kid 

dance with Chlmle Bangour; 


ring grades 4 
idrummlngand 
' Public Library, 
Info, 388-4097. 


language 

PAUSE -CAF6: f rench speakers ol all levels converse 




BLUEGRASS AT BAYSIDE: Special guest Will 



BREAD AND BONES: Richard Ruane. Beth Duquette 
and Mitch Barron perform two- or three-part 
harmonies over solid guitar and bass work. Legion 
Field, Johnson, 6-8:30 p.m. Free: bring your own 
chair or blanket Info, 835-7826. 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE SUMMER SERENADES 



CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERTS Boreal Tordu 
Castleton.7 p.m. Free. Info. 468-1 206. 




seminars 

AARP SAFE ORIVER COURSE: Motor vehicle 





WED. 25 

bazaars 

ANNUAL GIANT BOOK SALE: See WED.18.9a.m. 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.18, 8-10 p.m. 

crafts 

dance 

SUMMER ARGENTINE TANGO PRACTICA: See 


environment 

NEK HEALTHY WATERS INITIATIVE Participants 



1-3 p.m. Free, pre register info. 723-6SS1. exL 115 


film 



3 

1 


classes 


® THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIXPHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AO AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington 
city arts 


BCA 


Call 865-7166 for info 
or register online al 
burlington atyarts.com. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


healing arts 

BIOOYNAMIC CRANIOSACRAL 



SPANISH CLASSES: Jul. 19-Sep. 
1 3. 6: 30 p.m. Location: TBA. 
TBA Info: 133 Spanish Now. 


martial arts 

Light), Burlington. Info: 9S 



Meditation, craft 
drumming lessor 

fitness 


language 




ovlde high-quality, afforc 

nguage for adu Its, studer 
td children. Our Fifth year 


tu National Featherweight 
amplon and 3-tlme Rio de 
>elm State Champion. 


Location: Elements of Healing 
Jet. Info: Elements of Healing. 


and physiology wll 1 be taught, 
available. NCBTMB-assIgned 

EXPLORATION OF MOVEMENT 

p.m. Cost: $245/14 CEUs (S225 
^dbyjutla: callabout 

Arts. Burlington. Info: Dianne 
Swafford, 734-11 21, swaffordper- 

omy.org/SOBI/Dl3nneSwafford. 


increase range of motl on . The 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER 
TRAINING: Sep. U-Jun. 2 9a 
4:30 p.m. Cost: $8000/cc 





Single? 

You don’t need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy... 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


* 


Want »" 
to make 
the first 
move? 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 
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One 

Man 

Band 

Patrick Watson talks 
music, touring and ... 
Patrick Watson 

BY DAN BOLLES 

M ontreal native Patrick Wat- 
son is the front man for the 
band Patrick Watson. Yeah, 
we know. It’s confusing. In 
any event, Patrick Watson (the band) re- 
cently released their fourth full-length al- 
bum. Adventures in Your Own Backyard, a 
follow-up to 2009's Wooden Arms. Prior to 
that. Close to Paradise won the Polaris Mu- 
sic Prize — Canada’s version of England's 
Mercury Prize — in 2007. 

The new LP, recorcled in Watson’s (the 
guy’s) Montreal loft following five years of 
near-constant touring, is a poignant explo- 
ration of the treasures to be found in famil- 
iar places if one is curious enough to look 
for them. It is a richly textured and nuanced 
blend of chamber folk and indie rock, beau- 
tifully stark and melancholy one moment, 
joyously dynamic the next 

Seven Days recently chatted with Patrick 
Watson, the guy. by phone from Montreal, in 
advance of Patrick Watson the band’s show 
at the Higher Ground Ballroom, opening for 
Andrew Bind, this Friday, July 20. 


SEVEN DAYS: The idea of 
appreciating hi 
of the record's strongest 
themes. How did tour- 
ing for so long play into 
writing the album? 

PATRICK WATSON; We had 
been traveling so much that 
home became super exotic. 

So the idea is carrying the 
curiosity you have when you 
travel with you while you're 
home. You can get a lot more 
out of familiar surroundings 

SO: You've said in a few in- 
terviews that your goal was 
to make music you would 
listen to at home. That 
begs the question: What 
do you listen to at home? 
PW; Goddamn, why did I ever 
say that? [Laughs.] Andrew 
Bird, actually. Sometimes 
when you tour and hear a 
show every night, you just get 
hooked on the music. Also, 
Connan Mockasin. Forever 
Dolphin Love is a beautiful, 
awesome record. 1 got into the 
new Feist record a bit. 

But I think the records you 
end up listening to at home 
are not necessarily the records 
you should make. In a way, you 
get more ambitious in a studio 
and want to make something 
big and grandiose. And really, 
what you want at home is 
something that lets you take 
abreak from the world. And 
that’s usually somethingsim- 
ple. And the records we made 
before, I didn't think they 
were something I would listen 
to at home. So for this one I 

make some touching songs. 


SD: Is it hard to strike a 
balance between grandiose 
ambition and simplicity? 

PW; It can be. But I don't think 
we really had to make those 
decisions on this record. I 
think they were pretty obvious 

Songs kind of take the road 
they'll take. So in that sense, it 
was relatively easy. 

SD: Is there morefal- 
setto on this record than 
your previous albums? 

P W; I don’t think sa I actually 
thought there was less. Maybe 
my medium range before 
sounded more falsetto. But 

It's more about what makes 
you feel good. Ifit makes you 
feel good, it’s probably the right 
thing. But if anything I try to 
hold back on falsetto and save it 
for the moments I really need it 

SD: So, the name of the 
band is actually "Patrick 
Watson." You know that's 
seriously confusing, right? 

PW; [Laughs] I know, I know. 
When this project started. I 
really didn’t think we were go- 

music for sort of a soundtrack 
gig. which is more what I 
wanted to do when I started, 
as opposed to being in a band 
and a singer. So wedid this one 
show at an old porno theater, 
and everybody wanted to see 
the inside, so there was a line 
out the door. It was really suc- 
cessful, so we just kept playing 
more shows. And eventually it 
sort of became a band. But we 
could never agree on a band 


people started to know us by 
"Patrick Watson." So we got 
kind of trapped with it 

SD: The end of "Lighthouse" 
has a very Spaghetti- 
Western feel. I gather you're 
an Ennio Morricone fan? 

PW: Yes. That is correct We 
were driving through the des- 
ert in Utah and we stopped at 
this gas station. And this crazy 
guy pulls up in his Jeep and 


a 20-mi 


ten for a 


Coen brothers film. It was like 
a “that would never happen in 
real life” type of speech, you 
know? And then he peeled off. 
So later that day, at sunset we 
reached the Grand Canyon and 
were listening to Morricone, 
and the whole day just left this 
impression in my ear I don't 
think 1 can ever get rid of. 

SO: Moments like that 
must be some of the bet- 
ter parts of touring. 

PW: When you’re lucky on the 
road, you get dial. Bu t being 
in a van for 10 hours can be a 
terrible thing [Laughs.] My 
girlfriend is giving me a free, 
like, “Uh, yeah.” [Touring] is not 
the most normal existence. You 
never feel like you get anything 
done. You sit around all day and 
then you play a show. It's like a 
never-ending Friday, and Satur- 
day and Sunday never come. 

SD: You've had songs placed 
inTV shows and commer- 
cials. yet you're still well 
regarded artistically. How do 
you balance commercial vi- 
ability and artistic integrity? 
PW: Everybody knows that 


with record sales the way 
they are, if you don’t do those 
things, you're in deep trouble. 

I imagine most people under- 
stand that TV is kind of like 
the new radio You try to draw 
limits and not lend your music 
to things you really don’t like. 
You try to live from a moral 
point the best you can in this 
kind of world. Because at a cer- 
tain point it affects your music 
and makes your music sound 
cheap. That's the balance. 

SD: How did you get hooked 
up with Andrew Bird? 

PW: We met in Australia, 
actually. We were on a beach 
playing Ultimate Frisbee. 

SD: You met Andrew 
Bird playing Ultimate 
Frisbee? Who won? 

PW: You know, 1 don't remem- 
ber. I know he had a sore foot 
so he might not have been in 
full form to super-compete. 

SD: Is this really the 
first time you've 
played Burlington? 

PW: It is! And that's so ridicu- 
lous. I've always wanted to play 
Burlington. My parents used 
to bring me there a lot when 
I was a kid. And it boggles my 
brain that I've been all the way 
around the world but not to the 
city two hours away from me. 

SD: Seriously, dude. So. who 
are some Montreal bands 
we should keep an eye on? 

PW: The Barr Brothers; they're 
amazing. There’s a new band; 
they're fucking great. Half 
Moon Run. Timber Timbre; 
they're my favorite Canadian 
band. You'll love it. ® 
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sG und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 


Over the Edge 

Vail ready for this? This weekend, more 
than 50 local bands will gather for the 
Precipice, a three- day music festival 
at the Intervale Center in Burlington 
that might be the largest, most 
comprehensive and diverse showcase 
of Vermont-made music the state has 
ever seen. On four separate stages, the 
fest will feature some of the best and 
brightest acts Vermont has to offer. 

It all begins this Friday, July 20. 
Among the headliners are rising R&B 

soul band, suspender fusionistas the 
Vermont joy paraoe, hip-hop heroes 
the lynguistic civilians and sons of 
death, rough Francis. That's in addition 
to brett hughes bringing the Honky 
Tonk Tuesday crew to the farm for 
an old-school country hoedown, the 
head-spinningexperimental guitar 
shenanigans of bob wagner and matt 
hagen's brain scapes, garage rock from 
the toes, low-key indie fun from hello 
shark and something called studio 
chicken. No idea what that is, but I’m 
curious to find out. 

Saturday, July 21, brings more than 
30 acts. Some choice cuts include 
PRiNCE-ly goodness from craig Mitchell a 
motor city, “Amerarcana” from Michael 
chorney a dollar general and indie-folk 
songstress maryse smith. The cool kids 
from Angioplasty Media have a stage to 
themselves on day two as well, offering 
some typically fascinating, under-the- 
radar music from the likes of crinkles. 
alt-country revivalists shelly shredder, 
ghost popsters parmaga and much more. 

Also of note: You may have heard 
rumors dial heloise williams has 
departed from the savoirfaire. That’s 
true. In a recent email, die disco-rock 
diva writes that she’s “decided to take 
a break from being a band leader" and 
work as a solo act. For her Precipice 
set, she’ll have backing from the 
omnipresent dj disco phantom. 

Tilings calm down on Sunday, July 
22. The bulk of the slate is local singer- 
songwriters and folk-oriented acts 
including katwright & brett hughes. 

LOWELL THOMPSON. CHRIS DORMAN, the AMIDA 
BOURBON PROJECT'S AYAINOUE, FRANCESCA 
blancharo. and wren a mary, among 
many others. Seems like a nice, relaxing 
way to soothe away the rock-and-roll 
hangover from the preceding nights, no? 

For tickets, check out 
brownpapertickets.com, or swing by 
Radio Bean and grab them in person. 


Last Call? 

In what might be the most drawn-out 
“Will they, won't they?" story line since 
Ross and Rachel - bet you weren’t 
expecting a dated “Friends" reference 
there, right? - the news out of White 
River Junction concerning the fate 
of the Tupelo Music Hall gets more 
convoluted by die day. Let’s sort this 
out, shall we? 

TV) recap - again — in May, the 
Valley News reported that, due to 
financial troubles, the nightclub was 
facing the possibility of closing. TMH 
owner scott hayward disputed that 
report in a letter to patrons, saying that 
while the club was indeed strapped for 
cash, it had no plans to close. Then, two 
weeks ago, and as we repotted in last 
week’s column, Hayward sent another 
missive to customers announcing that, 
regrettably, the club would indeed close 
its doors in August Bummer. 

Last Friday, July 13, Seven Days 
receiveil a voice mail from rebecca 
poitras at Lights Alive Productions, 
essentially saying “Hold on a sec, 
the club isn't closing and a group of 
interested parties were planninga 
two-day fundraising festival on August 
11 and 12 to save Tupelo." We reported 
that news later the same day in an 
appearance on WCAX’s “The :30.” Light 
on the horizon? Not so fast. 

Over the weekend, Hayward 
confirmed in an email that, while 
there is a festival planned at the venue 
in August it is not a “save Tupelo" 
event, and that the club will still close 
as planned. Money raised from the 
fest will go towards helping worthy 
causes in WRJ before Tupelo leaves. 
However, he added that he is currently 


in negotiations with an independent 
group interested in using the space to 
host future concerts, which Tupelo 
would help promote, though not under 
the TMH name. 

So what does it all mean? 

Tupelo Music Hall is closing. 

Not including the fest, you have five 
opportunities between now and the dr. 
Burma show on Saturday, August 4, to 
experience the Upper Valley nightclub 
including locals JEANNEATHE HI-TOPS 

this Friday, July 20, and songwriter 
chris smither on Saturday, July 21. After 
that, TMH as we know it will be no 
more. But there is at least a possibility 
that the building will continue 
serving as a music venue in some 
capacity moving forward, including 
the aforementioned festival, which 
is rumored to feature some national 
headliners. No names have been 
released as of press time. Stay tuned. 

BiteTorrent 

In lighter news out of the Upper Valley, 
Windsor-based musicians cooperative 
What Doth Life has partnered with 
Great Falls Community Media - which 
is the nonprofit parent organization 
that runs the community radio station 
WOOL 100.1 FM — to present a summer 
concert series that kicks off this week. 
On Saturday, July 21, WDL presents 
DEREK A THE DEMONS, DUDESTEW. 

CALEB THOMAS and RYAN HEBERT. The shows 

will take place at die GFCM studios in 

SOUNOBITES » P.57 

Follow ©DanBolleson 
Twitter for more music news. 

Dan blogs on Solid State at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 
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Affordable Blue Stone 



Fully Permitted Flat Stone Quarry 
Patio, Wall, Veneer, Steps, Boulders 


Jeffersonville Quarry 



Watch something LOCAL this week. 






music 


Frozen 

Drinks 

Recipe for the perfect 

parts reggae groove; 
one part surf-rock 

breezy Tropical ia vibes; 

and melodicism. Pour 
over chilled indie rocks. 
Blend. Garnish widi 
1960s Brit-pop guitar 
jangle and maybe one of 
those litdc umbrellas. 
Voild! SEAN bones. Sip 
liberally this Thursday. 
July 19, at the Monkey 
House in Winooski. 


WED. 18 


buriington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Scott Mangan 
(slnger-songwrlter). 7 p.m,. 
C-Pewlnd with DJ Craig 

BREAKWATER CAFE: The 



HIGHER GROUND 





MAGLIANERO CAFE: 


Apocalypso (marimba 
electra-acoustlc). 4p.m., 







THE BLACK DOOR: 



GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN 



champlai n valley 

BRANDON MUSIC CAFt 

John Abertromble (Jazz). 
7;30p.m, $12. 

CITY UMITS: Trivia with Top 



northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Scott Cornwall 
and Friends (folk], 7:30 p.m. 


PARKER PIE CO.: Patrick 
Burgess (acoustic). 7:30 pm. 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN 

(hip-hop). 10 p.m. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAWS 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: Karaoke 6 
TABU CAFE a NIGHTCLUB: 

Enterta! nment. 5 p.m.. Free. 
THERAPY: Therapy 
Thursdays with DJ NYCE (Top 
40|, 10:30 p,m„ Free 


FRI.20 

buriington area 

V2L0UNGE: Julie Winn 
(anger- songwriter). 7 pm.. 
Free 2K Deep presents Good 
Times (house). TO p.m.. Free 
BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke 







G0TMUSICNEWS7DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


sC und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 



Bellows Falls. For more info, check out 

whatdotlilife.com. 


It's really nice to have surf-noir 
badasses barbacoa and garage punks 
Persian claws hack in town for a hot 
minute or two. I haven’t caught up 
with the Claws yet, but I did briefly 
reacquaint myself with Barbacoa at last 
Saturday’s Crosswalk fashion show at 
Main Street Landing. 1 gotta say, bill 
mullins and company were sounding 
as surfalicious — and Morricone-ian 
— as ever. I kinda forgot how much 
I dig that band. For their part, the 
Claws have making waves in national 
underground punk circles, havingbeen 
featured in a number of cool zine comps 
recently. You can catch both bands at 
the Monkey House this Thursday, July 
19 — immediately following sean bones' 
early show, BTW. Also on die bill is 
local punk outfit black rabbit, which 
just released a pretty gnarly, self-tided 
debut EP. 


Speak ingof prodigal musicians coming 
home, guitarist chris bell is back in 
Vermont diis week. For die past 10 
years, the guitarist has been making 
a name for himself in Austin, Texas, 
playing a rootsy fusion of blues, R&B 
and jazz. You can catch him with his 
group, the belltowertrio, this Saturday 
at Bar Antidote in Vergennes. 


Just a heads up, the ongoing monthly 


listening-room series curated by ZAtx 
oupont lias switched locations. The 
series, which continues diis Sunday, 
July 22, with local songwriter aaron 
flinn and Northampton indie folks 
darlingside, will now make its home 
at Signal Kitchen in Burlington after 
debuting last mondi at the Black Box 
Theater. 


If you missed James taylor’s son, ben 
taylor, at Tupelo Music Hall last week, 
you can see him — for free — this 
Thursday, July 19, at as part of the 
ongoing Battery Park Free Concert 
series presented by 104.7 FM the Point. 
That is all. 


was that comedian Louis ck was in 
Vermont last week, which led to wild 
rumors that he might drop by Levity’s 
weekly open mic last Thursday. He 
didn't - and, really, why would the 
dude work on vacation? However, 
another talented NYC-based comedian 
will definitely make a local appearance 
this week: mike Lawrence. Lawrence, 
who regularly tours with john Oliver. 
from ‘The Daily Show” will be at the 
Monkey House this Saturday, July 21, 
with fellow New Yorker scott chaplain 
and a pair of locals, phil davidson and 

KYLE GAGNON.® 


n 

Listening In 

Once again, this week's totally 
self-indulgent column segment in 

of what was on my iPod, turntable. 

CD player, eight -track player, etc. 

Sean Bones, 

. Buzzards Boy 
Frank Ocean, 

Channel Orange 
Dirty Projectors, 

Swing Lo Magellan 
Aesop Rock, 

Skelethon 

Blanche Blanche Blanche. 

U2 ^ 







music 



Trek Bike 

SALE 

Z road bikes* hybrid • kids* mountain bikes 



Power Play 

Spoils 

y Play More, Pay Less. 

„ 802-888-6557 • Open 7 Days 

5 64 Portland Street. MorrtvIlle.VT 


BANANA WINDS CAFE & 

BREAKWATER CAFE Dog 

Catchers (rock |. 6 p.m.. Free 

Dlgglty: Return to tlie -90s 
FRANNY O'S: Pleasuredome 


HIGHER GROUND 
BALLROOM Andrew Bird 



(singer-songwriter) 7 p.m.. 




VERMONT PUB & BREWERY 

pop). 10p.m., Free. 


regional 



THERAPY: Pulse with DJ 
Nyce (hip-hop). 10 p.m., $5. 




RED SQUARE Seth Yacovone 

(hip-hop) 11p.m.. $5. 

RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM : 

DJ Stavros ( EDMIJO p.m . $S. 
Rl RA IRISH PUB: Hie Groove 
Junkies (rock). 10 p.m„ Free 




with DJ Earl (Top40) 9pm 


NO S BAR & RESTAURANT 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 



northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Collin Craig 



THE HUB PIZZERIAS, PUB 



RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN 

Ihip-hop), 10 p.m.. Free. 

ROADSIDE TAVERN: DJ Olego 
(Top 40), 9 pm.. Free. 


regional 
MONOPOLE: Frankie Vlelle 
(root), 10 p.m.. Free 


NAKED TURTLE: Glass I 



SUN. 22 


ehamplain valley 

SI MAIN: They Might Be 
Gypsies (gypsyjazz), 9p.m, 

BAR ANT DOTE The 

Bel Itower Trio (Jazz). 9 p.m.. 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Songwriters 


7p.m. Free. Deeper 
Underground with DJs Craig 
Mitchell a. Finley (house). 10 


Lost in Translation 

Did you know that "Luisa" is Portuguese 
for “sultry?" OK We lied. We don’t speak 
Portuguese. But we wouldn’t be surprised 
to learn that LUiSA maita translates to. let's 
say. ''progressive-minded, silken-voiced 
Brazilian vocalist with roots in traditional 
samba and bossabut equally informed 
by modem alt-pop and downtempo, who 
isone ofBrazil's fastest-rising young 
stars." Or something. In any case, catch 
the Cumbancha recording artist as a 
headlining act this Sunday, July 22, at the 
Precipice music festival at the Intervale in 
Burlington. 






REVIEW this 

Waves of 
Adrenaline, 

Off On a Wild 
Adventure 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Perhaps adventure, much like beauty, is 
in the eye of the beholder. For some, it 
means jumping out of a plane at 20,000 
feet and praying to God your parachute 
opens. Others require decidedly less 
titillating experiences to get the blood 
flowing. Adventure could be as simple 
as a stroll downtown or a campout in 
the backyard. Different strokes for dif- 
ferent folks, right? In die case of Burl- 
ington's Waves of Adrenaline, it seems 
the mere act of making music is adven- 
turesome. The folk duo consists of two 
middle-aged songwriters, Alana Shaw 
and Bridget Ahrens, both of whom re- 
turned to playing music later in life. That 
could certainly be a daunting proposition, 
especially ifyour guitar has beengadiering 
dust in a closet for years. Hie result of their 
journey is a debut album. Off On a Wild 
Adventure. While not nearly so endorphin- 
boosting as its title would suggest, die re- 
cord is a pleasant, if conventional, collec- 


tion of folkie fare diat should find a willing 
audience in those who prefer their musical 
adventures on the tamer side. 

Waves of Adrenaline pattern much of 
dieir catalog after die harmony-driven 
stylings of the Indigo Girls. That duo's 
influence is apparent throughout the 
record and WOA seem most comfort- 
able when overtly winking towards Amy 
Ray and Emily Saliers. Blue-hued tracks 
such as “Watersong,” the surprisingly 
ethereal “Rain, Heavy at Times," and 
especially album closer “When I Leave 
Here,” are highlights. Much like Ray and 
Saliers, Shaw and Ahrens spend a lot of 
time singing in unison before breaking 
off into harmonies, usually leading into 
choruses. It’s a predictable but solid de- 


vice that makes good use of the duo's 
well-matched vocal timbres, and pro- 
vides several genuinely nice moments. 

Still, diere's a hesitancy through- 
out the record diat gives some songs a 
clunky, vanilla feel. On “The Sledding 
Song," for example, the duo fails to cap- 
ture the thrill of sliding at a breakneck 
pace down die slopes of Mt. Philo, de- 
spite playful lyricism to the contrary. 
The post-Irene homage “You Can’t 
Drown Out Vermont,” while well inten- 
tioned, is hamstrung by overly literal 
wordplay that’s more Vermont passive 
than Vermont strong. 

Given bodi die duo's moniker and the 
album's title. Off On a Wild Adventure is 
at times almost comically reserved. Shaw 
and Ahrens generally sing and play ca- 
pably enough. But there is cautiousness 
in both writing and performance that 
prevents the record from transcending 
paint-by-numbers neo-folk. However, 
despite its occasional stiffness, the re- 
cord is sweedy charming, which might 
be all the adventure that WOA really 

Waves of Adrenaline celebrate Off On 
a Wild Adventure with a release party at 
die BlockGallery in Winooski on Thurs- 
day, July 19 . 

DAN BOLLES 


Hillside Rounders, 
Hillside Rounders 

(SELF- RELEASED. CD) 

The Sicely family's musical roots in 
Vermont run deep, as far back as the 
1800s, when they first setded in the 
Green Mountains from Canada — and 
Ireland before that. For generations, the 
Sicelys have been pickin' and grinnin' 
at grange halls, roadhouses and juke 
joints all over the state in various bands 
and ensembles. Looking back at their 
rich history, you could argue diey're as 
musical a Vermont family as anyone this 
side of the von Trapps. The clan’s latest 
venture is a honky-tonk trio called the 
Hillside Rounders, composed of Jeremy 
Sicely (Flat Tbp Trio, Gold lb wn), his 
father, Mike Sicely, and Mike’s brother, 
Rick Sicely. As if we needed it, the 
band's recendy released self-tided 
debut EP is further proof that diere’s 
just something special about family 

The EP comes packaged in an 
unassuming cardboard sleeve, with a 
hand- drawn cover depicting an acuustie 



guitar against a typical Vermont scene: 
trees, mountains, stars, etc. Given die 
humble, homespun quality of the music 
within, it’s an appropriate package. The 
EP, composed of four standards and two 
covers, leads off with “Pallet on Your 
Floor.” Infused with a pretty, high- 
lonesome quality, the Ramblers’ take is 
a litde sweeter and twangier than the 
version blues man Mississippi John 
Hurt first made famous in the 1920 s. No 
lead vocal credits are given in the spare 


liner notes, but the Sicelys’ combined 
harmonic blend is naturally gorgeous 
and easy. It's like diey share DNA or 
something. 

That familial sensibility runs 
diroughout die EP, and its inviting 
warmth is matched by the trio’s 
immaculate instrumental performances. 
In particular, lead guitarist Rich Hill 
is a rockabilly monster. His chugging 
rhythm lines and fiery solo work 
imbue the project widi classic country 
swagger. 

The Sicelys' combination of 
instrumental prowess and vocal 
cohesion are particularly impressive 
on “Bartender’s Blues,” a song made 
famous by country crooner George 
Jones, though written by James Taylor. 
The Rounders perfectly capture die 
tune’s tears-in-your-beer feel, and 
you just might want to stare down the 
bottom of a botde by its conclusion. 

The Hillside Rounders play an Irene- 
recovery benefit at the Old Labor Hall 
in Barre this Friday, July 20 l 

DAN BOLLES 
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music 


BREAKWATER CAFt: Brlana 
MONKEY HOUSE AM & MSR 

songwriter), 9 p.m.. $10/12. 18+. 

MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 


NECTAR'S: Ml YarO Reggae Night 

RADIO BEAN: Linda BassicK 

Brett H ughes (country), 1 p.m.. 
Free Trio Gusto (gypsy jazz). S 
p.m.. Free Tom Tallltsch (jazz). 
7:30 p.m„ Free. Jess John 
FWtts (singer-songwriter). 9 
p.m., Free. Ragged Glory (Nell 
Young tribute). 10:30 p.m.. Free. 
Aotearoa (funk). 11:30 p.m.. Free 
RED SQUARE: The Amlda 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: Aaron Fllnn 
indie folk). 7:30 p.m. S10. 



cetitral 

BAGITOS: Arnle Rosen & SteYe 


northern 



MON. 23 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Family Night Open 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


MONKEY HOUSE: Spark 


(standup). 8 p.m.. Free (18+). 



Y? with Dakota (hip-hop). 


northern 



TUE.24 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Sofa+KI ngs with 
DJs J Dante & Jordan (hip-hop), 




FRI.20, SAT.21. SUN.22 // SOLARFEST (MUSIC FESTIVAL! 


Solar Flair For 17 years. 

SolarFesthas harnessed die "power of 
positive energy" to raise awareness of 
the benefits of solar energy. The music 

year, attracting a diverse mix of national, 
regional and local acts to, ahem, brighten 
its stage at the Forget-Me-Not- Farm in 
Tinmoudi. Headliners this year include 
the wood brothers (pictured), sarah lee 

GUTHRIES JOHNNY IRION and tile ADAM E2RA 

group. That's in addition to the wealth 
of local talent appearing such as the 

VERMONT JOY PARADE, the AMIDA BOURBON 

among several others. Solar Fest runs 
from Friday, July 20. dirough Sunday. 
July 22. solarfestorg 




Marty Marquis of 

Blitzen Trapper 

is en route! 
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FRI 7/27: SEVEN DAYS 
BAND NIGHT 






Big Joe 


art 


"Hey Joe: An Homage to Joseph Cornell," BigTown Gallery 


§ 


i 

3 


O n a breezy summer morning, the 
doors of the BigTown Gallery in 
Rochester stand open, welcom- 
ing curious visitors to explore 
the treasures within. "Hey Joe: An Homage 
to Joseph Cornell” is an ambitious exhibi- 
tion neatly packed into the small space of 
the gallery. Curated by State University of 
New York at Plattsbuigh art professor W. 
David Powell, the exhibition features pieces 
by 10 artists, including Powell, who have 
been influenced by assemblage artist Jo- 
seph Cornell (1903-1972). 

Among the works displayed are 
those of photographer, art historian and 
Middlebury College professor Kirsten 
Hoving, who published a book on Cornell 
in 2009. Hoving also wrote an essay for the 
exhibition catalog in which she discusses 
Cornell’s MO. “His method was one of 
piling up associations to create visual 
poems that exceed thesumofthe individual 
collage and assemblage elements," she 
writes, "and the fact that many artists 
today continue to explore similar creative 
methods demonstrates the power of this 
approach to materials." 

Hoving also writes of the nostalgia that 
pervades Cornell’s works: “For Cornell, 
nostalgia combined fascination, obsession 
and longing for the unattainable - and it 
fueled his art” 

The diverse artists included in the 
show share an aesthetic preference for the 
ephemera of bygone times and a virtuosic 
dedication to assemblage that makes each 
relation of paper to paper and object to 
object seem profound. That associative 
sense links these artists directly with 
“Joe,” calling to mind Cornell’s subtle 
and evocative Cornell boxes in which he 
collected fragments, mementos and bits 
of text, sometimes including mysterious 
commentaries on the objects. 

Todd Bartel's "Garden Study (Surrender 
to Vastness),’’ an artwork shaped like a 
square topped by a tall, narrow triangle, 
feces visitors entering the gallery. Framed 
in heavy, dark wood, the work seems 
almost like a displaced piece of furniture. 
Inside it, attached to die backing are 
typewritten texts by several authors about 
"the sublime." 

The second half of the page is redacted 
with correction fluid, obscuring the text 
Below die paper, an antique stereoscope 
card features photographs of a woman 
standing on the edge of Yosemite's Glacier 
Point. The glass that covers these vignettes 



age. The seemingly simple found object 
gains mystery from the postmark. “Wien 
41," and the recipient’s name, "Herre 
F. Gosse" in Amsterdam. The envelope 
holds a number of brightly ornamented 
stamps. Loosed from a fountain pen, die 
sweeping letters handwritten on it evoke a 
tumultuous former time. 

Evidence of Boghosian's hand in this 
work is sli^iL What has he changed? What 
has he found? What has he invented? The 
work is both an artifact and an artwork. 


Across a laige wall in 
the back of the gallery, 

W. David ftjweli’s 
series, “General Home 
Dynamics," combines 
imagery from Cold 
War-era children’s 
books, manuals and 
science textbooks. His 
flawlessly constructed 
collages meld the 


is itself part of the work: An orderly line of 
seeds fills a narrow gap between the glass 
panes, running down the piece’s center. 
The seeds seem suspended, echoing die 
suspension of these fragments in time. 
Toward the base of die tall triangle, a small, 
oval paintingof two icebergs sits demurely 
beneath the line of seeds. Like Cornell’s 
work, Bartel's piece hums with poetic 
associations. 

Five works by the widely esteemed 
collage artist and Dartmouth College art 
professor emeritus Varujan Boghosian 
seem, at first glance, less elaborate than 
someotherworksinthe exhibition. A closer 
viewing reveals his pieces to be exquisitely 
composed and infused with vivid, wry 
intelligence. In “Amsterdam.” a folded 
card emerges from a yellowed envelope, 
its richly hued. geometric print flaked with 


traversing the boundary between those 
categories as easily as a moment becomes 
a memory. Like Cornell, Boghosian collects 
things - especially papers - and. again 
like Cornell, he uses a careful hand to give 
ephemera new relevance and potency. 

Rosamond Purcell trades less in 
nostalgia than in a view of the past shot 
through with critical insight. Her works in 
the exhibition often include scenes of war 
and its strange commemorations. In “Luck 
of the Draw," the primary visual element 
is a photograph of bombs felling from a 
plane. Below, a town bordered by rivers 
emits a thick plume of smoke. A ripped, 
mottled blue playing card pasted on the 
image’s upper left comer shows a spade - 
a shape that echoes that of the bombs. The 
image joins die chance of card games and 
the violence of war. 


deadpan didactics of those midcentury 
sources with his own flair for absurdity 
in works that continually challenge the 
viewer's conventional associations. 

In "General Home Dynamics, A 
Messenger from the Depot," a man seems 
to run into the frame, a plank of wood 
in his hand. A wooden home covered 
with concentric circles awaits him. In 
rectangular sections above the scene, 
diagrams of chemical reactions and 
machinery hum beneath an illustration 
of some sort of optical device, a bird on 
a branch and a rudimentary awL These 
seeming non sequiturs, joined on the page. 


The bird sitting in a tree seems to 
watch an awl spin into wood - a processed 
version of its perch. The optical machine 
floats over a diagram of a man who looks 

The chemical reactions, 
overlaid with horizontal 
arrows, echo the wooden 
planks that compose the 
house, which relate back 
to the wood and awl in the 
topmost frame. All the pieces 
seem absurd in isolation, yet 
their interconnection suggests 
a certain logic. 

In this homage, seemingly 
’lated objects and images 
together; the diverse 
orks resonate poetically 
like items in a Cornell box. 
The individual works are 
extraordinary alone, but 
their combinations 
are profound. 


SEEMINGLY 
UNRELATED 
OBJECTSAND 
IMAGES SING 
TOGETHER; 
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ONGOING 

burlington area 

AARON STEIN: 'Junkyard Treasure ' assemblages of 

vintage Inspired In Burlington. Info. 355*5418. 

AN OUTGROWTH OF NATURE; THE ART OF 
TOSHIKO TAKAEZU : Ceramic sculptures Inspired by 

(through September 9j SHAHRAMENTEKHABI 
Happy Meal, a Film featurtng ayoung Muslim girl 

Niche (through August 26). At Fleming Museum. 
UVM. In Burlington. Info 656-0750. 


Shelburne Vineyard. Infb^BS-BgZZ. 6 



no larger than 8 by B by 20 millimeters, Through 
October 15 at Durlck Library. St. Michael's College. In 
Colchester. Info 654-2536. 



CARL RU8IN0: "Ren ectlons of a Dream State- 
photographic Interpretations of the shape-shifting 
nature of dreams. Through July 31 at Brlckels Gallery 
in Buriington. Info 825-8214. 





CHIP TROIAN 0: New Zealand Landscapes " 
photographs taken during the artists 2010 travels. 
Through July 31 at Artspace 10f3 at The Mens Room 
In Burtington. Info. 864-2088. 



DAVID STROMEYER: -Equlllbrlum'a retrospective of 



ESSEX ART LEAGUE: Pal nbngs and photographs by 
member artists. Through August 31 at The Gal lery at 



TALKS & 
EVENTS 






RECEPTIONS 

ENGAGE: AJuried exhibition 

with disabilities. Through 
August 31 at Catamount 

Reception: Friday. July 20. 5-7 
p.m Info 655-7772. 


JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL 
EXHIBIT: Work by more than 



EXHIBIT: Work by member art- 
ists. Through July 28 at Village 
Frame Shoppe & Gallery In SL 
Albans Reception: Friday. July 
20,6-Bp.m. Info. 524-3699, 


EMERGENCE : Large-scale 



Friday, July 20. 6-8 p.m. Info, 




Our 71st Session! 

Traditional Session 
gj Plano Concerts 
(pat Waterside Hall 

Friday, July 20 at 7:30 pm 
Sunday, July 22 at 3:00 pm 
Wednesday. July 25 at 7:30 pm 

Free for members, Guest $10, 
Seniors/Students: $6 

Smokey Joe's Cafs 




Thursday, Friday. Saturday 7:30pm 
2pm Matinees • Saturday & Sunday. 
Please call 802-229-6978 to make 
reservations. 


5:00 pm on Saturday's 

Murder at the Quarry o> 

July 28 at 7:30 pm 


IMAGINE. 



Channel set diamonds 
in 14k. 18k and 22k gold 
mokume gane. 



WWW.TIMOTHYGRANNIS.COM 

NOW AT ALCHEMY JEWELRY ARTS 
CORNER OF PINE AND HOWARD STREETS 
BURLINGTON ft j 802.6602032 
OPEN FRI AND SAT 10-5 OR BY APPOINTMENT 


BURLINGTON-/' 


SHOWS » P.64 


EBBS 



muscles 

nol motors 


Car Rack Sale 
J ULY 21 & 2 2 

g 20% OFF ALL Car Racks 

< FREE INSTALLATION FOR ITEMS 
I PURCHASED JULY 21 & 22 

j» [some exclusions apply, tee store (Ot details) 


To reserve your ports and I 





Milton Artists 
Guild Exhibit 


Since 1988. the Milton Artists' Guild 
hasbrought together artists from 
around northwestern Vermont. 

More than a dozen members are 
showing their works at the Village 
Frame Shoppe & Gallery in St. Albans 
through July 28. You'll find Gisela 
Alperfs exuberant painting of an 
orange flower. "Aglow" (pictured); the 
work of Jennifer Pierstorff. a certified 

pharmacy technician who has been creating what she calls “medical a 
“art recipes,” which she creates with nontraditional ingredients such : 
breeder Christine Porter- Holler’s paintings of animals - and humans. 


' since she was injured in a car accident; Pilar Paulsen’s 
:harcoal, flowers and spices; and Australian shepherd dog 
o - in oil and watercolor. 



CENTRAL VT SHOWS » 






MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

with Champlain's Online Master's Program in 
Early Childhood Education with Specializations n 
Teaching and Administration. 

• PROJECT-BASED LEARNING APPROACH. Apply 
Ik- graduate-level knowledge immediately Intel your 

' early childhood education classroom or center. 

• ACCESSIBLE EDUCATION FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS. 

Combining academic excellence with a law 
residency requirement 

• HIGHLY ENGAGING CURRICULUM. 

Corned witti your local ear|y childhood education 
community more deeply. 

• RESPECTED DEGREE. 

Champlain College has been providing qual#y 
education since 1878. 


To Request an Information Packet 

CALL 1-866-282-7259 


[ 


=1 CHAMPLAIN 

> COLLEGE 
Graduate Studies 


diam plain .edu/med 



Register today at komenvtnh.org 

For more information call 888-550-CURE. 


f susan G.Komen 

race 

cure 


(Ha £2? 
Rf/Mtx. SELF 


YOU RACE. 
THEY WIN. 


Saving lives is easier than you think. 

Whether you run, walk or stroll, discover with every step your power to change 
the world. Join the Susan G. Komen Race for the Cure B and the movement 
that started it all. Together, we promise to end breast cancer forever. 

Saturday, July 28 
Hildene Meadows, Manchester, VT 


STOWE FOLIAGE 

ARTS FESTI 


OCT 7-8-9 







ZOO Exhibiting Artists & Artisans 
Craft Demonstrations 
Vermont Craft Brewed Beer 
Wine, Food, and foliage 
Live Music on Saturday fr Sunday 




Fri, Sat, Sun lOam-Spm 
Topnotch Field 
4000 Mountain Rd Stowe 


VERMONT 


WWW.CRAFTPRODUCERS.COM 









art 


SHAKESPEARE 

IN THE BARN AT MARY’S 

presents 

The Adventures of Antony and Cleopatra 

(A story oflove and world dominance) 
by William Shakespeare • Directed by Deb Gwinn 

Our 16th Season • July 12-15 July 19-22 

Curtain 8:00 p.m. Admission $10 

Reservations: 989-7226 

For Dinner at Mary's: 453-2432, Rte 116 Bristol VT 


Pe opled United 


lympie * Sprint Distance __ 

USJS^tRIATHLON 

2012 Age Group 

National Championships 

Burlington. Vt. * Aug. 18-1 9 

Register now for the 

People’s United Bank VTH 

Sprint Distance Triathlon (500m swim/20k bike/5k run) 

VT Residents only through July 20 // Open registration starts July 21 

Only 200 Individual and Team entries available. 

Registration and information at www.runvermont.org/usat 

Proceeds from toe People’s Uoited Bank VTn competition Oenetit VT Special Olympics. 


Pe opleii Umted ^ 




“Waves of Revelation” "The ocean is my inspiration." writes 

California surf artist Wade Koniakowsky. His paintings of crashing waves and dramatic 
sides are so alluring they might even convince a thalassophobe to reach for a wet 
suit Koniakowky's work is part of “Waves of Revelation," an exhibitof surf-inspired 
art at Burlington's JDK Gallery from July 20 through August 10. The show includes 
more than just pretty 
pictures; it also features 
surfboards from different 
eras, indudinga gold 
leaf and mother of pearl 
longboard by Reynolds 
Yater, who in the 1950s was 
one of the first commercial 
surfboard builders. Stop 
by the opening reception 
this Friday, July 20. from 
6 to 9 pan. Pictured: 
"Journal Entry No. 19” by 
Koniakowsky. 




champlain valley 

ANNEMIE CURLIN: 'Charlotte a I 
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DONA ANN MCADAMS: A View From the 
Backstretch ' photographs and audio stories from 
the venerable Saratoga racecourse. Through 

EMERGING SCULPTORS Work by Amy Boemlg 
through August 19 at The Carving Studio InWest 

GRAZIELLA WEBER-GRASSI: lonely Interiors,' 
paintings that express modem desoladon. Through 
August 3 at ZoneThree Gallery In Mlddlebury. Info. 
800-249-3S62. 

KATHRYN MILILLO & SUSAN SHANNON: "Double 
Shannon. ThroughAugust?8 atBrandon Artists' 


LAKE STUDIES: CONTEMPORARY ART: Work 
Nancy Stone, sculptors Chris Cleary and Kate Pond. 

Jane Horner. Through July 29 at Lake Champlain 
Maritime Museum I n Vergennes. Info, 475-2022. 
ONTHEWATER: Paintings by Rory Jackson. Janls 
Sanders, Mary Graham. Henry Isaacs and Homer 
Wells (through Septembers], SARA & ELLIOTT 
KATZ: Sara's oil paintings presented In a terrarlum- 

July 31 ). At Edgewater Gallery in Mlddlebury. Info 
458-0 09B. 

In Richmond. Info. 434-5434. 


TAKE ME TO THE FAIR: AN AOOISON COUNTY 
TRADITION: Photographs of the 20TI fal r by Mark 
Start, plus 19th- and early-20th-century fair posters, 
ribbons, photographs and other ephemera from 
the Sheldon col lecti on. Through November 10 at 
Sheldon Museum in Mlddlebury. Info. 388-2117. 



VERMONTWATERCOLOR SOCIETY AWARDS 
EXHBITION: Work by member artists through 


1NHATS HATCHING IN BRANDON? Artist- 



northern 

BILL BRAUER & MARGIT J. FOREDER: The 

CATHERINE M. ELLIOTT Tlowerlmpresslons." 





- Challenge Race 

■ Kill's Duct Tape Regall 

- Singer Rick Norcross 

• I'ully restored antique l 
NEW exhibit opening 
10ft rudder from steam 
Champlain 11 


North Hero Community Hall 
US Route 2, North Hero 


fpr 201 2 ARTISTS’ 
fc”, SHOW & SALE 


BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 


Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

sevendays.social 


JULY 27 th , 28 th , & 29 th 



Fri, July 27 1 PM - 7 PM 
Sat, July 28 9 AM - 5 PM 
Sun, July 29 9 AM - 5 PM 


Artists' Reception 
Fri - 4 -7 


Refreshments 


Public 

Welcome 


Artist Demonstrations @ 

11, 1, & 3 - Saturday & Sunday 


www.ciaovt.org 




movies 


To Rome With Love ★ 


The juxtaposition is nothing short of jar- 
ring. 1 didn't watch To Home With Love: I 
gaped. 1 couldn't believe that what 1 was see- 
ing was so stilted, haphazard, meaningless 
and borderline amateur hour. Not to men- 
tion almost never funny. 

The last stop on the legendary writer-di- 
rector's world tour (he returns to New York 
and San Francisco for his next project), the 
picture is set in the Italian capital and com- 
posed of four interwoven, though unrelated, 
stories. Each is as meandering and pointless 
as the next, so we may as well begin with the 
one in which Allen himself appears. 

He plays a retired opera director in town 
to meet his daughter's (Alison Pill) fiance 
and the fiance's parents. The high points of 
tile vignette include a pairof gags that would 
have wound up on the cutting-room floor in 


any previous Allen production. One has Al- 
len's character claiming he was "ahead of his 
lime" because he once staged Rigoletto with 
tile cast dressed as white mice (huh?). The 
other consists of his overhearing his pro- 
spective in-law (real-life tenor Fabio Armili- 
ato) singing in the shower and resolving to 
promote him as opera's next big thing The 
problem is, the fiance 1 can only sing in the 
shower. See where this is going? No, really, 

In a different part of town, which seems 
more like a parallel universe. Roberto Be- 
nigni plays an ordinary schlub who awakes 
one day to find himself inexplicably famous. 
The paparazzi follow him everywhere, ask- 
ing what he had for breakfast, whether he 
sleeps on his back or his belly. In one scene, 

such an obvious and tired comment on real- 
ity TV culture that one hopes against hope 
Allen's script will surprise us by the end of 
the segment. And it does, but only with the 
blandness of its observation. He actually has 
a character say to the baffled star, "You are 
famous for being famous.'' 

It gels worse. Newlyweds from a small 


town arrive in the big city looking for a new 
start, only to wind up in a hokey bedroom 
force. Something to do with Penelope Cruz 
as a hooker and the loss of the wife's cell- 
phone. This is the man who wrote Crimes 
and Misdemeanors. It never occurs to Allen 
that she could call her husband's cell using 
a land line? 

That leaves us with the thread in which 
Alec Bald win pi ays a famous architect whose 
path crosses that of Jesse Eisenberg. The lat- 
his girlfriend (Greta Gerwig) on the very 
street where the older man resided decades 
before I guess Baldwin's character recogniz- 
es a younger version of himself. This might 
account for the way he shadows his new 

ters of love in a manner likely to strike you as 


pervy or as a clumsy exercise in magic real- 
ism, dependingon your point of view. Either 
way, you’re not likely to laugh a whole lot or 
find much in the way of fresh insight. Now, 
if Baldwin had been cast as the paparazzi- 
plagued Benigni character, we might have 
had something 

Unfortunately, we don't. Except for a 
major letdown. A waste of a lot of great tal- 
ent and scenery. The low point in one of 
the cinema’s most remarkable careers. Let's 
hope the filmmaker returns to form with 

wouldn't make any plans for a Roman visit 
The city may not truly be eternal, but. even at 
a running time of 109 minutes. Allen's latest 
makes it seem that way. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


i 


Ice Age: Continental Drift ★★ 


O ver the course of 10 years and 
four theatrical installments, 
the Ice Age films seem to have 
evolved to the point where 
they’re commenting on their own existence. 
At one point in Ice Age: Continental Drift. 
a character asks twin possums Eddie and 
Crash (voiced by Josh Peck and Seann Wil- 
liam Scott) why they persist in cavorting like 
kids high on sugar while the very ground is 
being sn atched from beneath their feet. After 
a contemplative pause. one twin replies: “It's 
because we're very, very stupid." 

The problem with this animated family 
flick from Fox’s Blue Sky Studios isn't that 
it's stupid, per se. Kids appreciate random 
silliness, and so do adults, on occasion. Its 
creative treatment of the geological record 
isn’t a problem, either - more of a given. In 
another meta moment, a character reminds 
us that the talking critters’ previous adven- 
ture involved fighting dinosaurs in the ice 
age. "It didn't make much sense," he notes. 

No, you don't expect kids to learn about 
the actual ace age from a film in which peer- 
pressuring woolly mammoth teens voiced by 


Drake and Nicki Minaj call things "sick." All 
that is par for the course and will provide, at 
the most, a teachable moment about Holly- 
wood's servile trend following 

The real problem with Continental Drift 
is that the lines already quoted areamongits 
best Fans of cute animals doing cute-animal 
stuff may be satisfied by this three-quel, but 
neither screenwriters Michael Berg and Ja- 
son Fuchs nor directors Steve Martino and 
Michael Thurmeier appear to have brought 
anything fresh to the endeavor. 

The best part of the plot is that it allri- 

nent Pangaea to a squirrel chasing an acorn. 

of “Looney Tunes," furry-tailed Scrat (Chris 
Wedge) plummets to the Earth's core and 
uses it as a treadmill, which naturally occa- 
sions a global cataclysm. 

With alarming speed, the shifting tecton- 

ily (Ray Romano, Queen Latifah and Keke 
Palmer) and set various characters adrift on 
the high seas. The all-too-inevitable result is 
a pirate adventure, with Peter Dinklagc ably 
voicing the evil primate Captain GutL Of he’s 



the direct ancestor of the human race ... that 
explains a lot.) 

Amid the manic funny business, one thing 
stays consistent: It's just not that funny. The 
laughs rely heavily on see-it-coming-a-mile- 
away irony, with sloth Sid (John Leguizamo) 
a tiresome repeat offender in the eat-your- 
words department. (If he proclaims that ev- 
erything is smooth sailing expect a typhoon 

Two new and mildly amusing additions 
to the crowded cast are Sid’s sassy, hygiene- 
impaired Granny (Wanda Sykes) and a tribe 
of gerbil-like rodents (hyraxes, to be exact) 
that reenact Braveheart at a crucial moment. 


Willi the latter, Fox seems to be making a 
shameless play for the hearts of kids who 
went gaga for the horde of peeping minions 

Judging by the film's $47 million take last 
weekend, the tactic worked. Children who 
haven't aged out of the franchise will prob- 
ably find something to enjoy here. At the 
very least, they'll be introduced to the comic 
stylings of Nick Frost, Alan Tudyk and Aziz 
Ansari, who voice tiny roles. But, for anyone 
over 10, the main attraction of this Ice Age is 
the icy air blowing inside the theater. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 

THE DARK KNIGHT RISES: Having defeated 
urban chaos and violated abouta million civil 
liberties at the end of The DarkKn ighi. Batman 
went underground. What kind of threat will 


Oldman. Michael Caine and Tom Hardy. (165 
min. PG-13. Big Picture. Bijou Capitol, Esse*, 
Majestic. Palace. Paramount Roxy. St, Albans. 
Stowe. Sunset Welden) 

NOW PLAYING 

THE AMAZING SPIDER-MAN**l/2 Just a 
decade after Tobey Maguire first played this 
web-shooting comic-book superhero. Andrew 
Garfield takes on the role In a reboot directed 
by Marc (500 Days of Summer) Webb, With 
Emma Stone as Gwen Stacy - Peter Parker's 


THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD H0TEL***1/2 

Aging folks of limited means find themselves 
living m a ramshackle hotel in India in this 
seriocomic showcase for some of the UK's 
bestactors. including Judi Dench. Maggie 

(Shakespeare in Cove) Madden directed. (124 
min. PG-13. Big Picture. Roxy) 

BRAVE***l/2 in thelatest Plxar animation, 
set In ancient Scotland, a feisty princess 
decides to defy standard female roles and go 


and Brenda Chapman directed. (100 min. PG. 
Big Picture. Capitol. Essex (3-01. Majestic (3-01 
Palace. Stowe. Sunset) 


New fork. With 


ratings 

* = refund, please 


***** = as good as it gets 
RATINGS ASSIGNED TO M[ 

BY RICK KISONAK OR MAf 
COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. W 

SCORES GIVEN BY THE COUI 

READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


in) 

KATY PERRY: PART OF ME* * A Justin Bieber 

documentary takes viewers through the 
bouncy pop start religious upbringing her 
Cal ifomia Dreams tour and her teary split from 
husband Russell Brand. Dan Cutforth and Jane 
Lipsitz directed. (95 min. PG. Capitol, Essex 


ds7/19) 


I3-D1.M 

MADAGASCAR 3: EUROPE'S MOST 

WANTED*** still trying to return horr 

taking over a travelingcircus in theirth 
computer-animated adventure. With th 
of Ben Stiller, Chris Rock. David Schwim 
Jada Pinkett Smith and Sacha Baron Cc 


d. (93mi 




MAGIC MIKE***1/2 Tell your boyfriend that 
you're going to book club.' advises the trailer 
for this eye-candy parade, a comedy- drama 
inspired by star ChanningTatum's earlier stint 


min. R. Bijou. Capitol Essex. Majestic. Palace. 
Paramount Roxy, Sunset) 

MEN IN BLACK 3**l/2 Will Smith Isa govern- 
ment agent hunting wayward aliens again in 
this action-comedy. This time he's on a mission 
back in time to save his partner (Tommy 


ringing Si: 


MOONRISE KINGD0M****l/2 Writer-director 
Wes Anderson returns with this whimsical 
period drama, set in the 1960s, in which two 
kids on a bucolic New England island decide 
to run away together. With Jared Gilman 

Tilda Swintonand Bill Muiray. (94 min, PG-13 
Majestic. Roxy, Savoy) 

PEOPLE LIKE US**1« Chris (Star Trek) Pine 
plays Sam. a salesman with absentee-daddy 
issues who uncovers a startling family secret 


er (Eli 


ds7/19) 


d- (115 


SAFETY NOT GUARANTEED***l/2 Journalists 
pursue an eccentnc big-box-store employee 
who claims to be a lime traveler In this offbeat 
comedy from Vermont-based director Colin 
Trevorrow. Aubrey Plaza, Mark Duplass and 

SAVAGES*1/2 Things get very unmellow 
for two young pot dealers when a Mexican 
drug cartel abducts their shared girlfriend 
(Blake Lively). Oliver Stone directed, so expect 
an ober-lntense crime drama, nota Stoner 
comedy. With Aaron Johnson, Benicio del Toro 

Majestic. Palace. Sunset) 

SNOW WHITE AND THE HUNTSMAN*** In 

our second, purportedly 'darker" Snow White 
film of 2012. Kristen Stewart plays the title 



Fresh. 

Filtered. 

Free. 


Craving weekday news? Find out what’s 
percolating today. Sign up to receive our 
house blend of local headlines served up 
in one convenient email: 
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Art/Drafting/Framing Supplies 
Handmade Paper • feints • Brushes 
Portfolios • Cards • Premade Frames 


Don't Forget to 
check us out during the 

<£L SUMMER 
SA SIDEWALK 

■ SAIT 

JULY 25-27 

Boutilf 



movies 


show times 

(•)= NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT 

Tl MES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE . 

FOR UP-TO DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 










Movies You Missed 47: Margaret 

This week in Movies You Missed: the most praised film of 2011 that nobody saw. 

What You Missed: 

L isa Cohen (Anna Paquin) is a bright 
seen-it-all Manhattan high schooler. 
When her math teacher (Matt Damon) 
confronts her about cheating on a test she 
blithely tells him math doesn’t matter to 
her. He suggests she'll change her mind 
one day; has she ever had an experience 
that altered her whole view of the world? 
She doesn’t hesitate: “No.” 

Later that afternoon, Lisa goes shopping for a cowboy hat for an upcoming dude- 
ranch vacation with her dad, but the only one she spots is on the head of a city bus 
driver (Mark Ruffalo). She jogs beside the moving bus, trying to communicate with 
him through the glass; he shrugs and grins at her flirtatiously. Ahead, a light turns 
red. A pedestrian (Allison Janney) steps off the curb. The distracted driver brakes 
too late... 

MARGOT HARRISON 


Outpatient Clinical Research Study * 



Help us develop a vaccine against Dengue Fever. 

Have you ever had: 

Yellow Fever vaccine? 



Japanese Encephalitis vaccine? 
Dengue Fever? 

e are looking for healthy Adults aged 18-50 for a one-year study. 
Participation includes a screening visit, two doses 
of vaccine or placebo, and follow-up visits. 

Volunteers are eligible for up to $2120 in compensation. 

I The For more information and scheduling, 

UNIVERSITY call 656-0013 or email 
°1 VERMONT VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu. 




Curses, Foiled Again 

After pleading guilty to robbery and agree- 
ing to undergo drug rehab to avoid prison 
in Oregon, Janies Tindell (led the state. 
Officials located him. thanks to postings on 
his Facebook page. "Catch me if you can." he 
taunted, followed by "I’m in Alabama.” He 
also posted a sonogram of his unborn son 
that showed the name of the Alabama hos- 
pital where it was taken. After Tindell was 
arrested and returned to Multnomah County, 
Judge Eric J. Bloch sentenced him to 2 Vi 


i, releasing stored pressure, 

CPSC said "can lift the tank lid and shatter 


agazine noted that Americans 
:o be killed by their own fur- 
l" Since September 11, 


the tank, posingimpactor laceration hazards 2001, 238 civilians have died from 
More than 300 of the unii 


vith a friend in 


a wooden 


outhouse and left the door open, a black bear Bell, 61, agreed to signal the st 




I him 


back. 


the state the $200 it cost to fly 
"The way we found out where James Tindel 
was. was through Facebook,’' deputy distric 
attorney Michael Schmidt said. “And it's no 
because we were super sleuths." (Portland’ 
Oregonian) 

Inflammability Issues 

When a Canadian tourist 
broke his foot while camp- 
ing on a remote island in 
Norway, he lay there for 
three days waiting to be 
discovered. When no help 


dragged him from the nuthouse, bit hin 
his head and neck, and slashed his arms, neck 

David Pinchin, the man's friend heard the 
commotion and shot the bear. "He was oil the 
john,” the victim's son said after his father 
was treated for his wounds. "He's scratched 
up pretty bad." ( Winnipeg Free Press) 


tof sp 


•r Alan 


Citing a 


eport by the 


National Comiter 
rorist attacks killed 
1 15 the year before, 


: Scotland's Gartocharn Primary 
School. West Dunbartonshire Council of- 
ficials said he couldn't use his starting pistol 
because it might frighten the children. The 
council first suggested that Bell, who has 
started more than 25,000 races, including (teddy bear)' 
hundreds of primary school events, could 
play a recording of a starting pistol from 
an iPod but then told Bell he could use a 
klaxon. "Anyone who believes they would 
be frightened by a starting pistol has never 


‘Ted’ in Real Life 

Charles Marshall, 28, was arrested for 
fourth time in the past two years for ha 
sex with a teddy bear after employees 
Cincinnati health clinic spotted him [ 
suring himself in an alley. His first ai 
occurred in February 2010, when w 
reported he engaged "with a teddy bear 
in mens bathroom" at a Hamilton County 
public library. He was arrested in November 


w/ai 


uffed animal 


turbating using a teddy bear in a public place 
where minors were likely to be present." 
(The Smoking Gun) 


' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY byrobbrezsny = 


■ mu iii 


lit a fire, hoping the smoke 
would attract rescuets. It 
did, but not before the fire 
got out of control, burned 


helicopters and 20 firefight- 
ers were needed to douse 
the blaze. "It’S illegal to start 
this kind of fire," said Joran 
Bugge, who led the rescue 

take any acti 
Daily Mail) 


CANCER (June 21- July 22): 

p ost change is slow and incremental. 

k they are barely noticeable while 
you're living in the midst of them from day 
to day. Then there are those rare times when 
the way everything fits together mutates 
pretty quickly. Relationships that have been 
evolving in slow motion begin to speed up. 
Long-standing fixations melt away. Mystifying 
questions get clear answers. I think you're at 
one of these junctures now. Cancerian. It's not 
likely you'll be too surprised by anything that 
happens, though. That's because you've been 
tracking the energetic build-up for a while, and 
it will feel right and natural when the rapid 
ripening kicks in. 


sunscreen while barbeci 

charcoal briquettes around, 
and all of a sudden his body 
caught on fire "I went into 

screamed," he recalled after 
being treated for second-de- 
gree burns. “Fve never expe- 
rienced pain like that in my 
life." Banana Booty maker 
said it takes the matter "very 

prompt investigation." (CBS 


The Perils of Sitting 

After exploding toilets in- 
jured at least M people, the 



l BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY . 


17 seem llve on that edge. 
MESSAGE HOROSCOPES REALASTROLOGY.COM 



"It has been 
wonderful. The 

incredibly helpful 
and supportive. 
WV nre very 
impressed. " 
Rachel and 
Robert Rouleau 
are new parents 
and there is 
no mistaking 
Madelyn Grace 
as their tiny, 
sweet daughter 
because she 
looks exactly 
like her Papa! 
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18 holes with your friends, a five course date 

f ’ hyour special someone, dinner on the dock 
i your family.. .Basin Harbor welcomes you ! 

18 hole* of Great Golf • Practice Facilities 
Fairway Cafe • Loyalty Program 
BASIN HARBOR CI.UB 5 Restaurants * Prime Rib e$ Lobster Nights 
Outdoor Dining • Special Events 
inharbor.com facebook.com/basinliarbor twitter.com/basinharbor 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


Madelyn was born on Sunday, luly 8 and weighed 7lb/l 5oz and 
is 21 inches long. She was calmly asleep when we arrived but 
mugged for the camera when the moment was just right. The 
happy Rouleau family lives in East Montpelier. They have lots 
of extended family in central Vermont so we know beautiful 
Madelyn will be much adored. CVMC wishes Madelyn Grace 
and her parents every happiness. Congratulations! 


3onna Sandretto. Harriet Shea. MD, Flora lestice 
MD, Ob/Cyn RN. Ob Nurse Pediatrician RN, IBCLC. 

Lactation Consultant 

= Central Vermont Medical Center 
? Central To Your Well Being / www.cvmc.org 
Central Vermont Women's Health • 371-5961. 

Call 371-4613 to schedule a tour of 
our Garden Path Birthing Center. 
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"WHAT'S YOUR DEAL? 


Ft 

■ Purchase these offers only at: 

1 deals.sevendaysvt.com! 

yL 


SWEETPERKS 


ARROWHEAD GOLF COURSE 
PUNCH CARD FOR 6 -18 
HOLE ROUNDS OF GOLF, 

6 BUCKETS OF DRIVING 
RANGE BALLS AND 6 PULL 
CART RENTALS FOR ONLY 
$90 -A $180 VALUE 

Arrowhead Golf Course in Milton, offers driving ranges, a putting green, a 
clubhouse and a full lounge for their public patrons. Grab your clubs and your 
competition and head over to Arrowhead! 

BEFORE BIRTH BONDING 
BASIC 3D/4D 
ULTRASOUND PACKAGE 
FOR ONLY $59 -A $119 
VALUE 

You can now see your unborn baby in live 
4D motion with a 3D/4D ultrasound at 
Before Birth Bonding in South Burlington. We use cutting edge ultrasound 
technology to bring images of your unborn baby to life! 




1/2PRICETICKETS 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
FEATURING BROADWAY 
STAR MARLA SCHAFFEL 

July 20-21, 25-28 
Big Tent At The Lakeview Inn. 

Greensboro, VT 
$36 $15 

Broadway Starand Tony-nominated Actress Marla Schaffel comes 
to Greensboro, Vermont to reprise her national tour performance 
of Maria Von Trapp in The Sound of Music, the beloved musical by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. 




Seven Days delivers deep 
discounts on concerts, plays 
and more! Between ticket deals 
get local perkson shopping, 
services and dining. 
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Sign up for DealTicket emails today: 
deals.sevendaysvt.com 
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MEDIA SPONSOR 


SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 
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BATTERY PARK 


FREE CONCERT SERIES 

THURSDAYS STARTING AT 6:30PM 


JULY 5TH 

THE BREW 


JULY 12TH 

JULY 19TH 

BOHEME 

BEN TAYLOR 

Former lead singer and writer for 
Antigone Rising with her new band. 

he's really good 


a no alcohol or glass containers 

fisT 


JULY 26TH 

ZACH HECKENDORF 


pointfm.com 

CGV BCA 


PERSoNBlS 






For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 




CURJoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 




THOUGHTFUL. CUTE. GENTLE AND 

I am a bright, buxom blond college 





MEW Aegka^WSlVKN 






I am currently finishing up my PhD and spend most of my free 
time playing in the mountains. My passions are my research, 
good music, and off-piste snowboarding. I also like good live 
music, playing volleyball, cooking big meals, reading good 
books, watching good movies, drinking tasty beer, having deep 
intellectual conversations and playing with my dog. I would love w 
to find someone who is kind, intelligent, willing to accompany me 5 
on mountain adventures and who has something to teach me. g 

splitboarder, 28, Men Seeking Women 

My favorite date activity is... Eating a good meal that I cooked ° 
(probably Thai or Mexican food), accompanied by some tasty local 
beers, and then getting our dance on to some good live music. 





SEVEN DAYS 
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pERSoNRIS 



For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 








GIVE ME YOUR ATTENTION 


plan on moving In 4-6 months... 
gotta make It count! kh87 2S Cl 


ADVENTUROUS KITTY WANTS MORE 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 



PLAYFULLY PASSIONATE 
AOVENTEROUS EXPLORER. 

the knees, tile desire to have foreplay 






>EEKS ORAL WOMAN/ 

1 1 f you might be Interested 



KINK oF 1H§ WEEK: 

INSATIABLE... 

Attractive, healthy and kind, passionate lover with 
insatiable appetite for sex. Very open minded. I am 
interested in attractive women, couples and groups. New to 
this, but have always wanted to see if there are others who 
are as horny as me. hornyashell, 40. 

Great sex calls for lots of... massage, kissing, oral foreplay. 



LOOKING TO TRY SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 



ADVENTUROUS WAVE RIDERS 



LOOKING FOR FUN 







WINOOSKI 






THIS THURSDAY NIGHT! 


SINGLE? TAKEN 
NOT SURE? 

JOIN US FOR A NIGHT OF FUN AND FLIRTING.. 


Stop Light colors 
to indicate your 
relationship 
status. 



USE CAUTION 

(it's complicated), 
but still open to 
advances... 




and looking 
for love! 


NEW TIME! 

Stick around 
after the party 
fora midnight 
screening 
of Batman: 
The Dark 
Knight Rises 


^S wit^bac ^^ 

PRESENTS A 

SEVEN DAYS PERSONALS 

slip 

LIGHT 

HTY 

THU. JULY 19 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 
WAITSFIELD 

s* 7:30 p.m. til the lights go out... 
RSVP at sevendaysvt.com for 
a chance to win gift certificates 
to Big Picture. 

• 

Top Hat Entertainment will be 
spinning tunes all night long. 

• 

Come early to avoid 
“traffic" at the door! 



